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‘ One of the most important concerns of young 


‘aud the acquaintance of a circle of contemporaries, who are 
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FALLACIES OF THE YOUNG. 


“ ,CQUAINTANCES.” 


is, the 

management of themselves in respect of what are called 
* Acquaintances.” To have many friends is desirable, in a 
world where mén are generally thrown so much upon their 
wn resources. But there is a distinction between the 
frieudship of a certain number of respectable persons, who 
are ouly ready to exert themselves for us when called upon, 


perpetually forcing themselves upon our company for the 
mere purpose of mutual amusement. Taking the words is 
heir usual signification, a young man ought to wish for 
many friends, but few acquaintances. There is something 
fn the countenance of a compauion that cheers and supports 
the frailty of human nature. One can speak and act more 
boldly with a friend by his side, than when alone. But it 
is the good fortune of men of strong character, and it ought 
to be the object of every one, to act weil and boldly by him- 
self. One thing young people may be assured of, almost 
all the great services which enlightened men have done for 
their race were performed alone. There was but one man, 
not two, at the discovery of the Compass, of the Copernican 
, of the ithms, and of the principle of Vaccina- 
tion, To descend to lesser things, ask any man who has 
tisen in worldly fortune, from small beginnings to great 
wealth and honour, how he contrived to de so, and you will 
find that he carved it all out for himself with his own hand. 
He will in all probability inform you that he has reached 
the honourable station in society which he now maintains, 
chiefly by narrowing the circle of his ‘‘ private acquaintances,” 
and extending that of his ‘‘ public relations ;” most likely 
adding, that had he on all occasions “‘consulted” the per- ; 
sons with whom he happened to be acquainted, as to his de- 
signs, he would, by every calculation, have been still in: 
the same obscure insignificant situation he once was. The_ 
truth is, it is only when alone that we have the ability to 
poncentrate our minds upon any object; and it is only wher 
things are done with the full force of one mind qualified for 
the purpose, that they are done weil. 

Itis the misfortune of young pevele, before they become 
fully engaged in the relations of life and business, that they 
look too much to ‘‘ acquaintances” for encouragement, and 
make the amusement which ‘‘ acquaintances” can fur. 
nish too indispensable, The tender mind of youth is re- 
fuctant or unable, to stand alone ; it needs to be one of actiass. 
Hence, the hours which ought to be spent in the acquisition 
of that general knowledge which is so useful in after life, 
and which can only be acquired in the vacant days of youth, 
are thrown away in the most inglorious pursuits ; for ‘‘ ac- 
quaintances” are seldom the companions of study, or the 
auxiliaries of business, but most generally the associates of a 
debaucli, the fellow-flutterers upon the Mall, the companion- 
houads in the chase of empty pleasure. 
much a youth can endure of the company of his principle 
**acquaintance.”’ Virgil’s expression, ‘‘tecumconsumerer evo,” 
is realised in his case ; for he veritably appears as if he could 
spend his whole life in the society of the treasured individual. 
‘At the approach of that person, every other matter is cast 

aside ; the most important busivess seems nothing in contrast 
with the interchange of a smile or a jest with this duplicate 
of himself. The injunctions of the most valued relations— 
even of father and mother—are scattered to the winds, if 
they are at variance with the counsels or conduct of this 


$3 person, whom, after all, he perhaps met only 


The power of an ‘‘ acquaintance” of: 


this kind, for good or evil, over the mind of his friend, is so 
very great, that it may well give some concern to those who 
are really interested in the prospects of youth. But every 
effort to redeem a victim from the fascination will be 
in vain, unless his natural or habitual goodness be shocked 
the further exposure of the “acquaintance’s”’ character. 
only safe-guard, therefore, inst this mighty evil, is, 
previously to accustom youth to depend much upon them- 


selves, and to endeavour to infuse into them a sufficient’ 


_ degree of moral excellence to be a protection to them against 
the worst vices which “ acyuaintauces” may attempt tc 
to them. 


It is amazing how. 


Virtue is, 
upon the whole, a thing of solitude: vice is a thing of the 
— The individual will not dare to be wicked, for 
aon himself; while the company, feeling that a divided 


_ tesponsibility is hardly any responsibility at all, is under no 


such constraint. There is much edification to the heart of 
the thoughtless and wicked in the participation of com- 

nions; and even in large associativns of honourable men 
for honourable purposes, there is often wanting that fine tone 
of feeling which governs the conduct of perhaps each indi- 
vidual in the fraternity. Thus, an excessive indulgence in 
the company of “acquaintances” is to be avoided, even 
where these ‘‘ acquaintances ”’ are not inferior in moral worth 
to ourselves ‘There is an easy kind of morality much in 
Vogue amolig a great body of people, that ‘‘ what others do 
we may do,” as if higher standards had not been handed 
down by God himself from heaven, or constructed in the 
course of time by the wise and pure among men. This 
morality comes strongly into play among youth in their inter- 
Course with contemporaries ; and as it is always on rather a 
declining than an advancing scale, it soon leads them a great 
way down the paths of vice. 

It will be found, in general, that a considerable degree o! 
abstinence from this indulg is required, even to secure 
the most ordinary degree of success in life. But if great 
things be aimed at, if we wish to surpass our fellows by many 
degrees, and to render ourselves honourably conspicuous 
among men, we must atjcre ‘* acquaintances” almost en- 
tirely. We must, for that purpose, withdraw ourselves from 
all temptation to idle and futile amusement—we must, in the 
_ of a great poet, ‘shun delights, and live laborious 

ays 


PRIVATE LIFE OF JAMES IV. OF SCOTLAND. 


AnD, ye Christen princes, whosever ye be, 
If ye be destitute of a noble captayne, 
Take James of Scotland for his audacitie . 
And proved manhode, if ye will laude attaine : 
Let him have the forewarde: have ye no disdayne, 
Nor indignation ; for never king was borne 
That of ought of warre can shew the unicorne. 
For if that once he take the speare in hande, 
Agaynst these Turkes strongly with it to ride, 
None shall be able his stroke for to withs 
Nor before his face so hardy to abide. 
Yet this his manhode increaseth not his pride ; 
But ever sheweth he meeknes and humilitie, 
In worde or dede to hye and lowe . 
ALEXANDER BARCLAY. 
Mr. Pitcarrn, in some of the late volumes of his ‘‘ Cn- 
minal Trials,” has supplied us with a few occasional extracts 
irom the accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, 
which pe:haps cast a stronger and steadier light upon the 
times to which they refer, than any historical documents 
hitherto published. These accounts, which are to be found 
n tolerable preservation in the General Register House, 
form simply a current record of the personal expenses of 
the King ; and we believe they commence so early as the 
‘time of Bruce, and do not close till Scotland ceased to have 
idistinct court. Previous to the publication of Mr. Pit- 
:airn’s truly valuable work, hardly any extracts from this 
mmense mine of curious detail had ever reached the public ; 
ind few even of the “ antiquarian trade” had ventured to 
rapple with the original volumes. Our curiosity having 
n greatly excited by Mr. Pitcairn’sextracts, which chiefly 
refer to the reign of James IV., we have sought and ob- 
tained ion of a still more extensive (manuscript) series 
of selections relating to that era, from which we hope to 
supply some amusement and information to our readers. 
The first idea which strikes one who dips into these ac- 
counts, is the amazing difference between all his precon- 
ceived notions of the court of James 1V., and what is to be 
derived from this record. If the inquirer hasonly read Mar- 
mion, and supposes James to have been a purely noble and 
gallant being, whose fittest office it was to lean over a lady’s 
chair, while she sung to her lute, his dream will be effectu- 
ally broken by a sal of the Treasurer’s books, The 
effect, in short, which these memorabilia have upon the 
mind, is, as it were, to break down the picture previously 


‘here is a possilulity, however. that the ‘‘ acquaintance’ 


painted by history and poetry into its elements, and to show 


sibilty which he knows must be concentrated | 


_ may be no worse than his fellow, and yct the two will do' t up as only so much coarse thread, woven into a piece o¥ 
' that together which they could not do singly. 


canvass, and plastered over with a certain q a of nil 
and coloured earth. The homely court of poor old Scotland 
is here shown in its real colours, and every atom of its com- 
position estimated at no more than its exact value in Scots 
money. My Lord Treasurer was, in truth, no painter—no 
comaber after fine and tricksy phrases ; he tells his story in 
his own broad vernacular, and, we verily believe, does not 
cheat either his master or posterity of a single farthing. 
The reign of James IV. commenced on the 18th of June, 
1488, when he was only sixteen years of age, and terminated 
with his death at Flodden, on the 13th of September, 1512, 
It is needless to enter into any disquisition respecting either 
his personal history or that of his country, for our object is 
only to afford such light upon these points as is supplied by 
the curious record before us. 
First, as to the amusements of the King. Previous to 
the general diffusion of literature, and the commencement of 
the great division of opinion upon religious and political 
subjects, which, since the Reformation to the present time, 
nas kept the minds of men —e upon the qui vive, the 
chief resource for pastime seems to have been in practical 
sports, in listening to jesters and minstrels, and in attending 
homelv plays po masquerades. In those simple days, 
men had neither newspapers nor novels; religion was a 
se*tled thing, demanding implicit faith and a routine of 
monotonous observances, but permitting no discussion ; 
neither did the question of liberal or illiberal government 
divide men into two great debating parties, When not en- 
ged in actual war, the superior classes indulged in its sem- 
lances—the tourney or the chase ; or they planted the 
wandering minstrel in the midst of their circle, and held 
their breath while he recounted the feats of the mighty of 
old ; or they lolled over gaming boards, perhaps fixed in the 
bottoms of their windows—a specimen of which is still to 
be seen in Craigmillar Castle ; or they ‘‘ daffed ” away the 
time in less rational indulgences over the social board, wher 
the coarsest jest and the broadest allusion was ever most 
favourably received. Hence a modern reader is apt to be 
astonished at the multitudinous expenses of King James on 
the score of amusements, of which we shall proceed to give 
some details. 
The chief out-of-door sports of the King seem to have 
been the tournament, hunting the deer, hawking, archery, 
‘*the cache,” and playing at Coots. His principal in.door 
— were playing at ‘‘ the tables,” cards, and dice. On 
all these subjects the entries in the Treasurer's books are 
v:ry numerous and frequent ; we shall only, however, give 
such as appear to us to be curious, or which refer to prac- 
tices not now familiar. “ May 10, 1496—to the King, in 
Strivilin, to play at the cache,” six pounds ten shillings. 
This is a game to which we have seen various allusions in 
documents of the fifteenth century. It seems to be the same 
with the ordinary sport of the ball, as now played b rae 
against a dead wall, and which in Scotland is still called e 
cage-ball, On the day succeeding the above entry, is one of 
twenty-four shillings, ‘to the King, to play at the bilis 
[bowls] at Drummonde.”” On the 7th of June is an entry 
showing the possibility of very deep play at the cache: 
“To Wat of Lesly, that he wan at the cache fra the King,” 
twenty-three pounds eight shillings! On the single night 
of Christmas, 1496, there are given to the King at Mel- 
tose, to spend at cards, ‘thirty-five unicornis, eleven 
French crowns, a ducat, a ridare, and a lew”—in all, 
forty-two pounds. ‘April 17, 1497—giffen to the King, 
that he tynt at the buttis in Strivilin, vijs.” This refers to 
archery, the butts being two mounds, at a proper distance 
from each other, whereupon the marks were set. On the 
24th of July, 1504, there is an entry of fifty-six shillings 
“to George Campbell, gardiner in Strivilin, to big t 
cow-buttis in Strivilin, furth of the garding beside the sta- 
ble.” April 22, 1497—*two shillings paid for foot-balls 
to the King;” and, “ Jan: ary 2, 1504 —that samyne nycht, 
in Samuelstone, to the K ng, to play at the tables with the 
laird, three French crowns.” Throughout the whole of the 
winter period, there are entries almost every night for sums 
lost at the cards or the tables; for the King, with true royal 
feeling, seems to have thought it beneath him ever to win 
In the summer, we ‘ind as frequent allusions to his hawké 
and hounds, to his bows and arrows, and his armour and 
justing spears, 
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matters still more curiously illustrative of the manners of the 
7. On the 5th of August, 1488, within six or seven weeks 
the barbarous death of his father, through a rebellion in 
which he was himself (it is said, innocently) concerned, the 
King is found giving five pounds at Linlithgow to Patrick 
Johnston and the players that playt to the King.” ? The 
same company played a twelvemonth after at the same place 
for the entertainment of a Spanish embassy, and received 
eight pounds eight shilli Wherever he goes, the King 
seems to have heen entertained by “dansaris and gysaris, 
who were probably connected with the particular place 
where they exhibited. For instance, January 5, 1504, he 
— eight French crowns to ‘*‘ the gysaris of the toune of 
edinburghe ;” and, August 20, 1488, being at a justice-ayre at 
Lanark, ives six-and-thirty shillings ‘‘ to dansaris and 
ris,” another occasion, he gives a like sum to “ the 
ansafis atid gysaris” at Arbroath. The “dansaris” were 
no dqgbt morrice-dancers, for, on the 31st December, 1506, 
there is an entry of four pounds twelve shillings to ‘Thomas 
Boswell, xxx. dosane of bei/is for dansaris.” ‘‘Gysa- 
ris,” and *‘ dansaris,” and “playaris,” appear to have been 
in some meagure synonymous, a3 on ‘‘ Sanct Johnnis day, 
1491,” a sum is given to “* gysaris that dansit to the King” 
in Linlithgow; and on the 13th of August, 1503, thirty 
French crowns are given to the “ gysaris that playit the 
play.” Perhaps one of the most curious enjries on this 
score, i8.one on the 16th of July, 1491, ‘to the Spanyeartis 
that dansyt before the King on the cawsay of Edinburghe, 
before the Thesauraris Iwgeing, xxx. unicornis,” cul to 
twenty-seven pounds. A relic of this professi come 
down to our own day. : 

» Music was another of the Kings ravourite amusements, 
as it was also one of his own accomplishments. ‘‘ Dec. 6, 
1497—to John Jamesoune for a lute to the King, 65. 8d.” 
* July 8, 1504—for a lute and a pair of monocordis brocht 
hame to the King be William Brownhill, quhilk cost in 
Flanders 45s." ‘These and similar entries show his own 
propensity for music, and the kind of instraments upon 
which he peiformed. He retained about his person a vast | 
multitude of ‘lutaris,” ‘‘piparis,” fithelaris ” (fiddlers ), 
*clarschaaris ( Highland harpers ), “ tabrounaris,”’ ‘‘trum- 

aris,” “ schawmeris,” Xc., to all of whom occasional en- 
tries are made, for ordinary pay and presents, Many of 
these humble children of bute were natives of other 
countries ; many from Ireland and the Highlands, July 10, 
1489, eight pounds eight shillings, are paid ‘* to Inglis 

( English) pyparis that came to the Castell and playt to the 
King.” On the 26th of August, 1504, four French crowns 
are given ‘‘ to Cuddy, the Inglis I’. wr, to louse his cheyne of 
grotis, quhilk he tint at the cartis ’ (to relieve his chain of 

ts, which he lost at cards). ./The King also had an En- 
foglish jester, styled variousiy Joly Johne, the fule of 
Englande,” and ‘‘ Gentil Johne, the Englise fule,” to whom 
humerous sums are given. Of ‘ imenstrallis,”’ wlio joined the 
professions of music and poetry, James entertained no fewer 
than thirty-one at his own court, while to those who were 
local to the icular towns he visited, he was invariably 
generous. lind Harry the Minstrel, to whom we are in- 
devted for the well-known popular poem of Wattacer, was 
a regular attaché of the court, and appears to have received 
eighteen shillings every three ths, as a pensi On the 
27th of April, 1490, one of these sums is entered for Blind 
Harry, and as five shillings are given on the same day to 
**the cobill man of Cambuskenneth quhen the King past 
owre”’ (the Forth), we are entitled to assume that the guer- 
don, in this particular instance, was extended almost on the 
very scene of Wallace's chief victory, the battle of Stirling 
Bridge. James is also very bountiful to bards of higher 
cali ; for instance, Dunbar is found in the constant re- 
ceipt of 204. a-year. It is assumed by the modern poet 
Beattie, upon the credit, we believe, of Percy, that ‘‘ the 
north countrie” was the proper nativity of minstrels; but how 
does this consort with the repeated mention in these accounts 
of ‘‘ menstraalis’ from England and the southern states of 
Europe? ‘* November 21, 1504—to ane of the foure Italiene 
menstralis, to by him ane hat, by the King’s command, 
xiijs.” 1512-13, February 15—ltem, to Guilyeame, 
organer, Frencheman, and his five complices, French men- 
stralis, xxvl. vs.” Another of James's minstrels is called 
Dominice, which looks amazingly little like a hyperborean 
name. There seems to have been a great confusion in the 
duties of trels. The ch was nearly allied to buf- 
foonery and mere story-telling; and hence we are the less to 
wonder at the apparently barbarous edicts of those days, 
which Jenounce the profession of poesy as rank wones 
Jesters, minstrels, and dancers are all classed in one servi 
enumeration, and all occasionally receive the same allow- 
ances for livery. 

In the department of “singing,” we have a curious 
entry, which appears to have taken place on the festival 
still observed in Scotland under the name of Handsel 
Monday. ‘*1491—on Monunda the ij. of Januar. to Sir 
Thomas Galbretht, Jok Goldsmyt, and Crafurde, for the 
singyn of a ballat to the King in the morning, iij. unicor- 
nis, equal to two pounds fourteen shillings. ‘Two years 
before, there is an entry of ten pounds “ to Wilyeam ng- 
ster of Lithquo, for a sang-buke he brocht to the King.” | 
and almost at the same time we find given ‘‘ to Cunnyng- 
hame the singar, at the Kingis commande, a demy,” i. ¢, 
fourteea shillings’ ‘1496, May 23—liem, that saym 
nicht te ij. women that sang to the King in Strivilin, 

ijs.” And such entries are frequent. In the depart- | 

ment of jesting and story-telling, we have, ‘* April 5, 1491 
—to Wallase that tells the geistis,” eighteen shillings ; | 
* January 22, 1507-8—Item, to ane jestour, be the Kingis | 
comand,” five shillings. It is a circumstance not unworthy, 

, of being noted, that an ancestor of the Biographer 
of Samuel Johnson—-the prince of modern literary gossips— 
was a conspicuous figure in the train devoted to the amuse- 
meant of the Scottish Monarch. Thomas Boswell, a cadet ot 
the old house of Balmouto, and who was finally rewarded for 
bis serviee by 4 grartof the «tse of Auchinleck, is entered 


| furtht his tootht, xiiijs. ;”** February 


‘mn one occasion, already touched upon, for the receipt of 
aa purchase bells to thirty dancers. On another occa- 
sion, he receives asum to purchase dancing attire for himself 
We suspect that he held an office in the court of King James, 
not very different from that held by his descendant in the 
court of King Samuel, On the 2nd of August, 1504, is an 
entry of twenty-eight shillings, given to ‘* James Hog, the 
tale-teller, to fee twa hors in Eskdale, with the Kingis har- 
ness.”’ Perhaps we have here another instance of collusive 
character and professioa in remote relations. = 

James 1 V. was infected with the absurdities of alenemy.— 
Accordingly, on the 11th of February, 1503-4, we find twenty 
shillings of sound money given away “ to the man suld mak 
aurum potabile, be the Kingis commands.” But the good 
Monarch had a still stranger craze than this: he was an 
amateur surgeon, and seems, in that character, to have been a 
somewhat formidable person among his courtiers. ‘* April 
10, 1051—Item, to the blind wyf that bed her eyne schorne 
[i.e. we su , couched for the cataract,] xiijs.” The 
phrase, as Mr. Pitcairn remarks, is most ominous of “ evil 
success.” It would almost appear that the King was willing 
to pay a people for liberty to operate uponthem. ‘‘ 1511- 
12, February 9—Item, to ane fallow becaus™the King pullit 
25—Item, to Kynnard, 
the barbour, for twa teith drawin furtht of his heid be the 
King, xiiijs.”” On another occasion, his foreign minstre] 

inico receives eighteen shillings, ‘‘ to gyf the King leve 

to lat him bluid.” We may suppose that when the King 

uts a bounty »pon the toothache, the malady will be apt to 
popular, 

James was addicted a little to that low system of ratiocina- 
tion, which somehow has never been véry common in this 
sage country—betting. On the 14th of December, 1504, 
occurs the following entry: ‘Item, to Sir Alex. Mack- 
Culloch, that the King tynt with him one wedding of the 
taking of ane pyke furth of the stankis of Strivilin, xxviijs.” 
A bet upon a still more rational point occurs at an earlier 

riod : ‘* March 18, 1502-3, Item, to Willyem Sinclair that 

wone fra the King, one wedding that his barne (child,) 
suld be ane lad.” —Tv be concluded in next Journal. 


SCOTTISH NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


(In the Editor's first address to his readers, it was mentioned that 
he intended to present aseries of aketches illustrative of those in- 
stitutions which co:.tinue to distinguish this northern kingdom, 
and he now offers the following as the it of a course 
of papers on such subjects. He has been induced to make this ar- 
rangement chietly with a view to the benefit of the rising genera- 
tion, and those who may be entering on acareer of active exertion, 
in order that they may be furnished with a certain d of useful 
knowledge as te those national establishments of which they may 
be called upon to become members, and in which every individual 
in the empire is more or less concerned. In executing his design, 
the Editor, asa matter of course, draws largely from his previously 

epared Essays in ‘‘ Tae Book or ScoTLANnD,” and purposely ad- 


res to a popular style.) 
THE LAW OF SCOTLAND. 
Ir may be remarked, that by no peculiarity in the institutions 
of a people—the instrumental part of religion excepted—is 
their genius and character so prominently developed as the 
contexture of their civil and criminal jurisprudence. The 
truth of this proposition is distinctly exemplified by the sym- 
pathy subsisting between the laws of Scotland and its inhabit- 
ants. It is now very generally understood among those inde- 
fatigable antiquaries, who delight in exploring the origin of 
customs and national institutions, that at one period the laws 
of England and Scotland, if not exactly uniform, bore a great 
resemblance to each other, But with regard to how this 
similarity originated, or by whom it was effected, there still 
exist great doubts. If such a parity in legal usages ever ac- 
tually existed, it has long ceased to be observable. In the 
present day, only a few faint traces of a former consanguinity 
van be distinguished. he principles of the two codes of 
jurisprudence are often alike ; but in their practical influence 
on society, or the forms by which they are set in motion, there 
are seldom any common points of similitude. Each law has 
in the course of centuries been gradually adapting itself to the 
circumstances, the manners, and the feelings of the people 
among whom itacts. The vast increase of commerce, weal.h, 
and population, with the corresponding elevation of the mid- 
dle ranks of society, have caused the institution of innumerable 
new statutes, and have been the consequent means of obscur- 
ing the old written law in England, while the long impove- 
ri- hed and depressed state of Scotland, its want of industry 
or spirit, and its religious distractions, tended to * age the 
old Jaws in almost their original constitution. The abroga- 
‘ion of some of the most inefficacious usages, and the intro- 
duction of British statutes, since the Union, have amended, 
but by no means revolutionized, the system, and therefore the 
Scottish law may be adduced as still one of the most strikingly 


national of our institutions. 


The foundation upon which the superstructure of our law 
is reared, is a very ancient work entitled the ‘‘ Regiam Majes- 
tatem.”” Almost no point in history has been so warmly can- 
vassed as the authorship of this production ; one pasty assert- 
ing it to be a compilation dictated by David I. of Scotland, 
and another, with equal feasibility, declaring it to be a work 
digested by order of Edward I. of England, and introduced 
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as the people became more civilized, they came iow com< 
plete operation. ‘Though these statutes were ultimately 
the cause of dispossessing the Regiam, that work was not 


therein presented,and thus the principles of the Roman, and 
the other legal usages of a foreign t, have formed 
the basis on which almost all our municipal laws are 
founded. 
Before proceeding further, it may be of use to say a f-w 
words in reference to the Roman law as developed in the 
Justinian code. ‘‘ The Emperor Justinian, who flourished 
in the year 533, having (says Banckton, a Scottish lawyer) 
by his great victories restored to the Roman empire the 
several vast provinces which had been distnembered fiom it 
in the times of his predecessors, by the Goths, Vandals, and 
other foreign nations, and enjoying perfect tranquillity, under- 
took the noble but difficult enterprise of reducing their laws 
to order, which, by their immense bulk, had fallen into great 
confusion ; and, in the first place, he caused compile the 
code, consisting of the constitutions of the emperors from 
Adrian’s time till his own, collected out of the Gregorian, 
Hermogenian, and Theodosian codes. Next, he caused 
digest what was proper to have the sanction of laws of the 
writings of the Roman lawyers, that flourished either in 
times of the commonwealth, or under the emperors till the 
Emperor Gordian, under whom Modestinus, the last of those 
illustrious lawyers, lived. These consisted of no less than 
two thousand volumes, all which were perused by the learned 
persons commissioned for that purpose, who excegpted such 
portions as they thought fit for the design, and composed 
them into fifty books, called the Pandects and Digests, which 
the Emperor authorised for laws, ana advised the same to be 
ublished, And the very same year he advised the Insti- 
tutions, as the elements of the civil law, to be composed ; 
these are contained in four buoks, to which he likewise gave 
the imperial sanction. He afterwards added new laws or 
Novels, and the whole being joined together, the greatest 
magazine of knowledge was thus formed that ever the world 
was favoured with.” 
These Paniects or written laws were lost for many cen- 
turies after the overthrow of the empire by the barbarians, 
and they were not discovered till the year 1137, before which 
time the whole of the nations of Europe were lying in the 
lowest pitch of degradation. A copy, which had escaped 
the general destruction of Roman literature, it is said, was 
discovered accidentally in the town of Amalfi in Italy ; and 
no sommer was the fact promulgated, than the Romish eccle- 
siastics addressed themselves warmly to the task of dissemi. 
nating its contents throughout the different states in which 
they happened to be. The original copy of the Pandects was 
deposited at Florence, 1411, where, says Srenckman, an 
enthusiastic Dutch lawyer, who undertook a pilgrimage to 
study one of the manuscripts, has left a learned work on 
the subject: it is esteemed as the most valuable literary cu- 
riosity in existence, being preserved in purple velvet in a rich 
casket, and shown to travellers by the monks and magistrates 
bareheaded, and with lighted tapers. Modern tourists are 
silent respecting the present condition of the Pandects, but 
we believe they are lodged among other rare books and manu- 
scripts in the Florentine library of Magliabechina. The law- 
yers of Holland have written many ponderous volumes of 
commentaries on the Roman law, and to these monuments of 
iearning and industry Scottish advocates frequently find oc- 
casion to refer in their papers and eo There have 
seen several splendid editions of the Pandects; that com. 
monly used is from the Dutch press, and resembles a thick 
.ctavo Bible, closely printed in double columns, The won 
Pandect signifies all the words, or all the sayings. € 
Our lawyers now divide the common law into two depart- 
nents—the written law, or that part of our jurisprudence de- 
ived from Scottish and British statutes; and the unwritten 
ot consuetudinary law founded on customs and usages of 
sreat aatiquity, and only known by the writings of modero 
‘utho:s. ‘Vo these there might be added a third or minor branch, 
-omposed of acts of sederunt of the Court of Session, a judi- 
cature possessing,very extensive powers in the tuterpretation 
of old statutes in the regulation of its own forms, and in the 
enactment of a species of bye-laws, not infringing on British 
acts of Parliament, but calculated to supply what may have 
been left unprovided for in the written or unwritten law. In 
the exercise of a discretionary power of this description, the 
Court of Session generally acts with very commendable pru- 
dence ; and it is fortunate for the liberties of the subject that 
such is the case. ‘The old written law, or acts of the Scot- 
tish estates, are often very tyrannical, and at least vexatious. 
And as there is no precise summary of abrogated and unab- 
rogated enactments, it becomes thence the prerogative of the 
supreme judicatures to apply them as appears most consonant 
with justice aud humanity. © 
Much of the indistinctness of the civil and criminal 
jurisprudence of Scotland, arising from the circumS8tance 
above quoted, has been obyiated by compilations of legal 
institutes. The works of Mackenzie, Erskine, Stair, Hume 
Bell, and other writers on the principles and forms of law, 
with the decisions of the courts on all kinds of cases, have 


\yy him into this country for the purpose of assimilating the 
Scotch with the English law. Leaving this to be cleared up 
by the researches of historians, it may be mentioned, that 
whether Edward was the patron of the Regiam or not, it is 
at least very certain, that, on conquering the northern part ot 
the island, he was anxious to engraft upon it the institutions 
of his own kingdom. While he and his successor were in 
Scotland, the Court of King’s Bench sat at Roxburgh, where 
cases were determined on equal terms from all pars of 
Britain. 
This remarkable compilation of laws was the only writ- 
ten law of the kingdom, until James I. attempted to su- 
the enactments of Parliament, and introduce the 
civilized usages of the English government. The acts of 
the Scottish Parliament were for several ages of little 
force in @ country s@ turbulent as Scotland ; but at length, 


considerably simplified the judicial code, and, in defiance of 
the apocryphal acts, have rendered it more explicit and intel- 
ligible than that of England. Except as regards cases 
bearing principally on mercantile law, which is only begin- 
ning to be forced on the attention of Scottish lawyers, it ap- 
parently suits every purpose required, to the complete satis- 
action of the nation. Sometimes it is severe, but mere 
rdinarily it is temperate, and generally mild and equitable. 
‘onsidering the vicissitudes through which it has come, and 
he prejudices of many of its constructors, it is in reality « 
natter of surprise how it should be so steady, efficient, and 
sumane, § Now when modified and im by British sta- 
‘utes, it requires only to be administered by active and pru- 
lent judges, to be every way worthy of permanent support. 
Neneficial as the progressive introduction of English insti- 
tutions may be, any molestation of the common law, the (ex 


loci, in favour of parallel usages from Englaxd (until these 


neglected. ¥/: The new laws were constituted on the model : 
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seeching misery, a farmer stopt a moment before him, and 


usages have been primarily purified), would be a serious erro: 
is international nama Should the legislature ever 
contemplate the abrogation of such an important national 
institution, it is desirable that, in the first place, our juris- 
prudence be patiently studied ; and if a reciprocity of laws be 
ultimately found expedient, that the Scotch may at least have 
the gratification of contributing their due proportion to the 
imperial code. 


AN IRISH STORY. 


THE AUrHOR OF TALES OF THE O'HARA PAMILY,. 


Tue faults of the lower orders of the Irish are sufficiently 
well kndwn: perhaps their virtues have not been propor- 
tionately observed, or recorded fur observation. In this view 
the following story is written :— 

The Irish plague, called typhus fever, raged in its terrors. 
In almost every third cabin there was a corpse daily. In 
every one, without an exception, there was what had made 
the corpse—hunger, It need not be added that there was 
poverty, too. The poor could not bury their dead. From 
mixed motives of self protection, terror, and benevolence, 
those in easier circumstances exerted themselves to administer 
relief in different ways. Money was subscribed—wholesome 
food was provided ; and men of respectability, bracing thei: 
minds to avert the danger that threatened themselves, b 
boldly facing it, entered the infected house, where deat! 
reigned almost alone, and took measures to cleanse and 
purify the close-cribbed air, and the rough bare walls, Be- 
fore proceeding to our story, let us be permitted to mention 
some general marks of Irish virtue, which, under those cir- 
cumstances, we personally noticed. 

In the early of the fever, before the more affluent 
roused deinlves to avert its career, let us cross the 
threshold of an individual | eon His young wife lies 
dead ; his second child is dying at her side; he has just 
sunk into a corner himself, under the first stun of disease, 
long resisted. The only persons of his family who have 
escaped contagion, and are likely to escape it, are his old 
father, who sits weeping feebly upon the hob, and his first- 
born, a boy of three or four years, who standing between 
the old man’s knees, cries also for food. 

We visit the young peasant’s abode some time after. He 
has not sunk under “the sickness.” [He 1s fast regaining 
his strength, even without proper nourishme ut ; he can creep 
out of doors, and sitin the sun. But, in the expression of 
his sallow and emaciated face, there is no joy for his escape 
from the grave, as he sits there alune, silent and brooding, 
His father, and his surviving child, are still hungry—more 
hungry, indeed, and more helpless than ever ; for the neigh. 
bours who had relieved the family with a potato a 
inug of sour milk, are now stricken down themselves, and 
want assistance to a much greater extent than they can give 
it. ‘1 wish Mr. Evans was in the place,” cogitated Michaul 
Carroll ; but another fortnight elapsed, and Michaul’s hope 
proved vain. Mr. Evans was still in London. Though a 
regular resident on his small Irish estate, since it had come 
into his possession, business unfortunately—and he would 
have said so himself—now go him an unusually long time 
absent. Thus ichaul overcame his repug- 
nance to appear before the “ hard steward.” He only asked 
for work, however. . There was none to be had. He turned 
his slow and still feeble foot into the adjacent town, It was 
market day, and he took up his place among a crowd of 
other claimants for agricultural employment, shoulderinz a 
spade, as did each of his companio: s. Many farmers ca:ne 
to. the well-known ‘‘stannin,” and bired men at his right 
and at his left, but no one addressed Michaul. Once or 
twice, indeed, touched perhaps by his sidelong looks of be- 


anced over his figure: but his worn and almost shaking 


bs giving little promise of present vigour in the working 
field, worldly prucence scon conquered the humane feeling 
which started up towards him in the man’s heart, and, with 
a choking in his throat, poor Michaul saw the arbiter of his 
fate pass on. 

He walked homeward, without having broken his fast 
that day. ‘* Bud, musha, what's the harm o'that?” he said 
to himself ; ‘* only here’s the ould father, an’ her pet boy, 
the weenock, without a pyatee either, Well, asthore, if they 
can’t have the pyatees, they must have betther food—that’s 
all ;—ay—” he muttered, clenching his hands at his sides, 
and imprecating fearfully in Irish—*‘ an’ so they must.” 

He left his again, and walked a | way 
a few He did not come back quite empty ha 
His father and his child had a meal. He ate but a few hime , 
self; and when he was about to lie down in his corner for 
the night, he said to the old man, across the room—** Don’t 
be a-crying to-night, father—you and the child, there ; bud 
sleep well, and ye’ll have the good break’ast afore ye in the 


mornin 

break’ast, , a-then an’ where ‘ill id 
come A it to me, 
** Avich! Michaul ; an’ sure its fun you're making of us, now 
atany rate. Bud, the good night, an’ my blessin’ on your 
head, Michaul ; an’ if we keep wust in the good God, an’ 
ax his blessin’ too, mornin’ an’ evenin’ gettin’ up an’ lyin’ 
down, He'll be a friend to us at last.” 

Having thus spoken in the fervent and rather exaggerated, 
though every-day, words of pious allusion of the Irish 
man, old Carrol! soon dropt asleep, with his arms round his 
little grandson, both overcome by an unusually abundant 
meal. In the middle of the sight he was awakened by a 
Stealthy noise. Without moving he cast his eyes round the 
cabin, A small window, through which the moon broke 


brilliantly, was open. He called to his son, but received no 
sso He called again and again. all remained silent. 


and crept to the corner where Michaul had lain 
down. It was empty. He looked out through the window 
into the moonlight. ‘Che figure of a man appeared at a dis- 
lance, just about to enter a pasture-field belonging to Mr.Evans. 

The old man leaned his back against the wall of the eabin. 


trembling with sudden and terrible misgivi With 
the language of which we him was 
not cant. In early prosperity, in subsequent misfortunes, 
and in his late a present — of wretchedwess, he had 
never swerved in practice from the spirit of his own exhorta- 
tions to honesty before men, and love for, and dependence 
upon God, which, as he has truly said, he had constantly 
addressed to his son, since his earliest childhood. And 
hitherto that son had, indeed, walked by his precepts, further 
issisted by a regular observance of the duties of his reli- 
zion. Was he now about to turn into another path? to 
‘ning shame on his father in his old age? to put a stain 
n their family and their name, ‘ the name that a rogue or 
woman never bore ?” continued old Carroll, indulg- 
ing m some of the pride and egotism for which an Irish 
peasant is, under his circumstances, remarkable. And then 
came the thought of the personal peril incurred by Michaul ; 


| and his agitation, incurred by the feebleness of age, nearl 
| ov him. i 


e was sitting on the floor, snivering like one in an ague- 
fit, when he heard steps outside the house. He listened, 
and they ceased ; but the familiar noise of an old barn door 
ereaking on ics crazy hinges, came on hisear. It was now 
day-dawn. He dressed himself; stole out, cautiously ; 

ped into the barn, through a chink of the door, and all he 
od feared met full confirmation. There, indeed, sat Mi- 
chaul, busily and earnestly engaged, with a frowning brow 
and a haggard face, in quarteriug the animal he had stolen 
from Mr. Evans's field. The sight sickened the father—the 
blood on his son’s hands, and all. He was barely able to 
keep himself from falling. A fear, if not a dislike, of the 
unhappy culprit also came upon him. His unconscious im- 

Ise was to re-enter their cabin unperceived, without speak- 
ing a word ; he succeeded in doing so ; and then he fastened 
the door again, and undressed, and resumed his place beside 
his innocent little grandson. About an hour afterwards, 
Michaul came in cautiously through the still open window, 
and also undressed and reclined on his straw, after glancing 
towards his father’s bed, vvho pretended to be asleep. At 
the usual time for arising, Old Carroll saw him suddenly 
jump up, and prepare to go abroad. He spoke to him, leaning 
on his elbow. 

**And what are you about?’’—‘Going for the good 
break’ast I promised you, father dear.”—*‘‘ An’ who's the 
good christhin ill give id to us, Michaul ?””—* Oh, you'll 
know that, soon, father: now, a good bye:’’——he hurried to 
the door.—‘* A good bye, then, Michaul~- bud, tell me, 
what’s that on your hand ?” 

“ No—nothin’,” stammered Michaul, changing colour, as 
he hastily examined the hand himself; ‘ nothin’ is on id 
what could there be ?” (nor was there, for he had very care- 
fully removed all evidence of guilt from his person ; and 

the father’s question was asked upon grounds distinct from 
anything he then saw.—“ Well, avich, an’ sure I didn’t say 

thing was on it wrong ; or anything to make you look so 

quare, an’ spake so sth ange to your father, this mornin’ ;— 
only I'll ax you, Michaul, over again, who has took such : 
sudden likin’ to us, to send us the good break’ast ?—an’ an- 
swer me sthraight, Michaul—what is id to be, that you cal 
it so good ?”’ 

“The good mate, father:’—he was again ing the 
threshold.—“ Stop!” cried his father ; 
nent me. Mate !—the good mate?—What ’ud bring mate 
into our poor house, Michaul 2 Tell me, I bid you again an’ 
again, who is to give 1d to you?’’—Why, as I said afore, 
father, a body that ag 

‘* A body that thieved id, Michaul Carroll !” added the 
old man, as his son hesitated, walking close up to the cul- 
prit ; “a body that thieved id, an’ no other body. Don’t, 
think to Blind me, Michaul. I am ould, to be sure ; but 
sense enough is left in me to look round amo 
bours, in my own mind, an’ know that none of ’em that has 
the will, has the power to send us the mate for our break’ast, 
in an honest way. don'tsay, outright, that you had 
the same thought wid me, when you conseated to take it 
from a thief—I don’t mean to say that you'd go to turn a 
thief’s recaiver, at this hour o’ your life, an’ afther growin’ 
up from a boy to a man wilout bringin’ a spot o shame on 
yourself, or on your weenock, or on one of us. No; I won't 
say that. Your heart was scalded, Michaul, an’ your mind 
was darkened, for a start ; an’ the thought 0’ getting comfort 
for the ould father, an’ for the little son, made you consent 
in a hurry, widout lookin’ weil afore you, or widout lookia’ 
up to your good God,” 

‘* Father, father, let me alone! don’t spake them words 
to me,” interrupted Michaul, sitting on a stool, and spread- 
ing his large and hard hands over his face. 

Well, thin, an’ I won't, avich ; I won’t ;—nothin’ to 
-hrouble you, sure; I didn’t mean id ;—only this, a-vour. 
neen, don’t bring a mouthful o’ the bad, unlucky victuals 
ito this cabin ; the pyaties, the wild berries o’ the bush, the 
wild roots o’ the arth, will be sweeter to us, Michaul; the 
unger itself will be sweeter ; an’ when we give God thanks 
afther our poor meal, or afther no meal at all, our hearts 
will be lighther, and our hopes for to-morrow ry <4 avich- 
ma-chree, than if we faisted on the fat o’ the land, but 
couldn’t ax a blessin’ on our faist.”” 

*€ Well, thin, J won't, either, father; I won’t;—an’ sure 
you have your way now. I'll only go out a little while from 
you—to beg ; or else, as you say, to root down in the ground, 
with my nails, like a baste-brute, for our break’ast.”” 

“* But you know, Michaul, there would be danger in 
Sew place widout hiding well every scrap of any 

ing that could tell on us.” 

“Tell on us! What can tell on us?” Mi- 
chaul ; “‘ what's in the place to tell on us ?”"—‘* Nothin’ in 
the cabin, I know, Michaul; but——” 

“* But what, father ?”—** Have you left nothing in the 


way, out there ?’’ whispered the old man, os towards | 


the barn.—“ Out there! Where? What? What do you 


mean at all nows father? Sure you know it’s your ownself | 
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the neigh. | 


has kep me from as much as laying a hand on it.”—** Ay, 
to-day-mornin’ ; bud you laid a on it last 
an’ so——’’—"* Curp-an-duoul imprecated Micbaul-- 
‘this is too bad, at any rate; no I didn’t—last night, or 
any other night—let me alone, I bid you, father.”"—** Come 
back again, Michaul,” commanded old Carroll, as the son 
once more hurried to the door; and his words were instan’ 
obeyed. Michaul, after a glance abroad, and a start, whi 
the old man did not notice, paced to the middle of the floor 
hanging his head, and saying in a low voice—“ Hushth, 
now, father—its time.” ; 

“ No Michaul, I wiil not hushth ; an’ it is not time; come 

Hushth!” repeated Michaul, whispering ; 
had glanced sideways to the square patch of strong nts ba 
sun-light on the ground of the cabin, defined there by the 
shape of the open door, and saw it intruded upon by the 
shadow of a man’s bust leaning forward iu an earnest posture. 

Ts id in your mind to go back into your sin, Michaul, 
an’ tell me you were not in the harn, at day-break, the 
sven’ ?” asked his father, still unconscious of a reason for 
silence. 

‘€ Arrah, hushth, ould man!” Michaul made a hasty 
sign towards the door, but was disregarded—* I saw you 
in id,” pursued old Carroll, sternly: ‘* ay, and at your work 
in id, too.”—*** What's that you're sayin’, ould Peery Care 
roll?” demanded a well-known voice.—‘‘ Enough—to hang 
his son,” whispered Michaul to his father, as Mr. Evans's 
land-steward, followed by his herd and two policemen, 
entered the cabin, Ina few minutes afterwards, the police- 
men had in charge the dismembered carcass of the sheep, 
dug out of the floor of the barn, and were escorting Michaul, 
| handcuffed, to to the county jail, in the vicinity of the next 

town. ‘They could find no trace of the animal’s skin, though 
they sought attentively for it ; and this seemed to disappoint 
them and the steward a good deal. 

From the moment that they entered the cabin, till their 
departure, old Carroll did not speak a word. Without 
knowing it, as it seemed, he sat down ou his straw bed, and 
remained staring stupidly around him, or at one or other of 
his visitors. When Michaul was about to leave the wretched 
abode, he paced quickly towards his father, and holding out 
his ironed . and turning his cheek for a kiss, said, 
smiling miserably—‘* God be wid you, father dear.” Stull 
the old man was silent, and the prisoner and all his atten- 
dante passed out on the road. But it was then the agony of 
old Carrol! assumed a distinctness. Uttering a fearful cry, 
he snatched up his still sleeping little grandson, ran with 
the boy in his arms till he overtook Michaul; and, kneelin 


down before him in the dust, said—‘ ax pardon you, 


avich—won't you tell me I have il afore you go? an’ here 
(ve brought little Peery for you to kiss; you forgot him, 
1-vourneen.” 

‘* No, father, I didn’t,” answered Michaul, as he stooped 
to kiss the child ; “ an’ get up, father, get up; my hands 
are not my own, or I wouldn’t let yc u do that afore your son, 
Get up, there’s nothin’ for you to throuble yourself about ; 
‘hat is, I mean, I have nothin’ to forgive you: no, but every 
thing to be thankful for, an’ to love you for; you were always 
im’ ever the good father to me; an ” The mauy 
strong and bitter feelings which tll now he had almost per- 
fectly kept in, found full vent, and poor Michaul could not 
goou. The parting from his father, however, so diferent 
trom what it Rad promised to be, comforted him. The old 
man held him jn his arms, and wept on his neck. They 
were separated with difficulty. : 

Peery Carroll, sitting on the road-side after he lost sight 
f the prisoner, and screaming grandson 
snees, thought the cup of his trials was full. By this im- 
»rudence he had fixed the proof of guilt on his own child ; 
| hat reflection was enough for him, and he could indulge it 
j aly generally. But he was yet to conceive distinctly in 
| vhat dilemma he had involved himself as well as Michaul. 
| Che policemen came Lack to compel his appearance before 
, he magistrate ; aud when the little child had been disposed 
of in a neighbouring cabin, he understood, to his consterna- 
tion and horror, that he was to be the chief witness agains! 
the sheep-stealer. Mr. Evans’s steward knew well the mean- 
ing of the words he had overheard him say in the cabin, and 
that if compelled to swear all he was aware of, no doubt 
‘vould exist of the criminality of Michaul, in the eyes of @ 
jury. ‘Tis a sthrange thing to ax a father to do,” mut- 
tered Peery, more than once, as he proceeded to the mayis- 
trates; ‘it’s a very sthrange thing.” 

The magistrate proved to be a humane man. Notwith- 
standing the zeal of the steward and the policemen, he com- 
mitted Michaul for trial, without continuing to the 
hesitating and bewildered old Peery into any detailed evi- 
dence ; his nature seemed to rise against the tusk, and he 
said to the steward—‘* I have enough of facts for making 
out a committal ; if you think the father will be necessary op 
the trial, subpoena him.” 

The steward objected that Peery would abscond, and de- 
manded to have him bound over to prosecute, on two sure- 
ties, solvent and respectable. The magistrate assented ; 
Peery could name no bail; and consequently he also was 
marched to prison, vie. prohibited from holding the least 
intercourse with Michaul, 

The assizes soon came on. Michaul was arraigned ; and, 
during his plea of ‘‘ not guilty,” his father appeared, un- 
seen by him, in the jailor’s custody, at the eal of the dock, 
or rather in an inner dock. The trial excited a keen and 
| painful interest in the court, the bar, the jury-box, and the 
| crowds of spectators. It was universally known that a son 
| had stolen a sheep, partly to feed a starving father; and 


| condemn him. ** What will the old man do?” was the ge- 
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The first witness, the herdsman, provec 
sheep, and the finding the dismembered car- 
barn. The policemen and the steward fol- 
the same effect, and the latter added the allusions 

had heard the father make to the son, upon the 
arrest of the latter. The steward went down 

There was a pause and complete silence, 

for the prosecution broke by saying to 
Peery Carroll.” Here, Sir,” 

eery, as the jailor led him bya 
The prisoner 
“started round ; but the new witness against him had passed 
for an instant into the crowd. Thenext instant, old Peery 
was seen ascending the table, assisted by the jailor, and by 
many other commiserating hands, near him, Every glance 
fixed on his face. The barristers looked wistfully up from 
their seats round the table ; the judge put a glass to his eye 
find seemed to study his features attentively. Among the 
we en rant a low but expressive murmur of pity and 

terest. 

Though much emaciated by confinement, anguish, and 
suspense, Peery’s cheeks had a flush, and his weak blue eyes 
ee z The half-gaping expression of his parched and 

ggard lips was miscrable to see. And yet he did not 
tremble much, nor appear so confounded as upon the day of 
his visit to the magistrate. 

The moment he stood upright on the table, he turned him- 
self fully to the judge, without a glance towards the dock.— 
Sit down, sit down, poor man,” said the judge. 

* Thanks to you, my lord, 1 will,” answered Peery, “ only, 
first, I’d ax you to let me kneel, for a little start ;” and he 
accordingly did kneel, and after bowing his head, and form- 
ing the sign of the cross on his forehead, he looked up and 
sdid—* My judge in heaven above, ’tis you I pray fo keep 
me to my duty, afore my earthly judge this day ;—amen :”’— 
and then repeating the sign of the cross, he seated himself. 

The examination of the witness commenced, and humanely 
proceeded as follows —(the counsel for the prosecution taking 
No notice of the superfluity of answers.) 

**Do you know Michaul, or Michael, Carroll, the pri- 
soner at the bar?” 

“ Afore that night, Sir, I believed I knew him well ; 
every thought of his mind, every bit of the heart in his body ; 
afore that night, no living cratur could throw a word at Mi- 
chaul Carroll, or say he ever forgot his father’s renown, or 
his love of his God ;—an’ sure the people are afthur 
telling you by this time, how it came about that night—an’ 
you, my lord,—an’ ye, gintlemen,—an’ all good christhins 
that hear me ;—here I am to help to hang him—my own 
boy, and my only one—but, for all that, gintlemen, ye ought 
to think of it; ’twas for the weenock and the ould father that 
he done it ;—indeed, an’deed, we hadn’t a pyatee in the 

; an’ the sickness was among us, a stait afore ; it took 
the wife from him, and another baby; an’ id had himself 
down, a week or so beforehand; an’ all that day he was 
looking for work, but couldn’t get a hand’s turn to do; an’ 
tnat’s the way it was ; not a mouthful for me an’ little Peery ; 
an’, more betoken, he grew sorry for id in the mornin’, an’ 
promised me not to touch a scrap of what was inthe barn— 
ay, long afore the steward an’ lers came on us—bu! 
was willin’ to go among the neighbors an’ beg our breakfast, 
along wid myself, from door to door, sooner than touch it.” 

«It is my painful duty,”’ resumed the barrister, when 
Peery would at length cease—* to ask you for closer infor- 
mation. You saw Michael Carroll in the barn that night ?’ 

“ The Lord him ana me—I did, Sir.” 

Doing what?” 

** The sheep between his hands,” answered Peery, drop- 
ping his head, and speaking almost inaudibly.” 

** I must still give you pain, I fear ;—stand up; take the 
crier’s rod ; and if you see Michael Carroll in court, lay it 
on his head.” 

“* Och, musha, musha, Sir, don’t ax me to do that!” 
pleaded Peery, rising, wringing his hands. 

** 1 am sorry to command you to do it, witness, but you 
must take the rod,” answered the judge, bending his head 
close to his notes, to hide his own tears; and at the same 
time, many a veteran barrister rested his forehead on the 
or of thetable. In the body of the court were heard sobs 
** Michaul, avich { Michaul, a corra-ma-chree !” exclaimed 
Peery, when at length he took the rod. 

** My father does what is right,” answered Michaul, in 
Irish. The judge immediately asked to have his words 
translated ; and when he learned their import, regarded the 

i with satisfaction. “ We rest here, my lord,” said 
the counsel, with the air of a man freed from a painful task. 
The judge instantly turned to the jury box. 

“ Gentlemen of the jury——That the prisoner at the bar 
stole the sheep in question, there can be no shade of moral 
doubt. But you have a very peculiar case to consider. A 
son steals a that his own famishing father and his own 
famishing son may have food, His aged parent is compelled 
to give evidence against him here for the act. The old man 
virtuously tells the truth, and the whole truth, before you 
and me. He sacrifices his natural feelin we have 


a legal doubt, to the full benefit of whieh he is en- 

The sheep not been identified. The herdsman 
tare to identify it (and it would have been 


side by that alone, the prisoner is entitled to uiftat 
Possibly, now that the ane the fel 
bearing, he may be pleased with this result.” : 
| _ White the jury, in evident satisfaction, to return 
| their verdict, Mr. Evans, who had but a moment before re- 
| turned home, entered the court, and becoming aware of the 
concluding words of the judge, expressed his sorrow aloud, 
that the ution had ever been undertaken ; that circum- 
stances had kept him uninformed of it, though it had gone 
on in his name ; and he begyed leave to assure his lordship 
that it would be his future effort to keep Michaul Carroll in 
_a as far as 1 i 
othe athe. > in him Jay, to reward the virtue 
ile Peery Carroll was laughing and crying in a breath, 
the arms of his delivered mae whesipbon commenced 
the bar, was mounting into a considerable sum for his 
wantage.— Friendship's Offering, 1831. 


Commence ov tue Brrtisn Eurine.--[t appears 
document laid before Parliament, relat.ve to the sone oper 
= of this country for the year ending 5th of Janua 
1829, that the total of our exports to France was pac 


546,000/., being less, by above 130,000/., than our exports Pd 


Our imports from Russia amounted to above 4,000,000!, 
and our exports to above 2,500,000/.; but the balance oi 
trade with that country has hitherto been in our favour, 
From Germany and the Netherlands we imported to the value 
ofa little more than 3,000,000/.; but we exported to these 
countries to the amount of above 14,000,000/. The im- 
rts from Gibraltar were small; but our exports exceeded 
,000,000/. With Spain and the Canaries the imports ex- 
ceeded the exports by about 500,000/. With Turkey the ex. 
ports amounted that year to above 1,200,000/.; and the im- 
ports to about 600,000/. With Portugal, the exports exceeded 
the imports by about 2,000,000/. Such was the relative state 
of our European imports and exports. The exports to, and 
imports from Barbary, Egypt, and the western coast of 
Africa, the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, and the Isle of 
Bourbon, near y. balanced each other, and did not exceed 
1,000,000/. Asia afforded a larger sum both in imports and 
ms ge To the East Indies and China we exported to the 
value-of 6,300,000/., and imported nearly 8,000,000/. 
From the British North American colonies and the West 
Indies, we imported above 8,700,000/., and we exported 
above 6,200,000/. With the United States there was a dif- 
ference of about 690,000/. only between our exports and 
imports: the former being 8,600,000/., and the latter 
7, 7,0001. To the Brazils we above 3,822,0001., 
and imported 1,382,000/, ‘To the South American republics 
our exports exceeded our imports by about 2,200,000/. 
gross amount of our exports in the above 
62,716,702/. ; and of our imports, 45,168,486/, 


The 
year was 


DR. ALEXANDER MURRAY- 


Tue Editor has been favoured with the following additional 
anecdote by the Rev. William Strang, minister of one of the 
Relief congregations, Edinburgh, illustrative of the early 
lestitute condition of the late Dr. Alexander Murray, whose 
life was some weeks ago presented in the Journal. Mr. 
Strang places the circumstance to which he alludes two years 
later than that recorded in the autobiography ; but which is 
the more correct, is left to the judgment of those acquainted 
with Murray in his juvenile days. How the incident should 
have been omitted in the “ Life of Murray,” written by 
himself, it is impossible to conjecture. * * 

«* Some time, | think,” says Mr. Strang, “in the summer 
of 1796, I was taking a forenoon’s ride for two or three miles 
beyond the village of Mionigaff. In ascending a hilly part 
of the road, I dismounted, and leading my horse, the day 
eing warm, my attention was attracted by a ragged boy 
titting upon the heath, reading. Being in no hurry, and 
impelled by curiosity, I drew near, and spoke to him. Ob- 
terving a number of books lying around him, I lifted one, 
and, opening it, found it to be Virgil. I desired him to 
read the first Eclogue, and he did so, ad uperturam libri. I 
psked if he knew me; he said he did. I asked if he 
xnew where I lived; he replied, Yes. I requested him 
to call on Friday night at six o'clock to tea, He came; 
but judge Mrs. Strang’s astonishment when Murray ap- 
peared, and announced his invitation. Having intention- 
| ally concealed the circumstance of our interview, she was 
horrified at the idea of my folly in requesting a beggar boy, 
barefooted, clothed in rags, of whom she had never heard, to 
drink tea. However, after a little explanation, she was sa- 
tisfied, and he was entertained with a hearty welcome. When 
he tasted the tea, he said it waa the first he had ever drank, 
and thought it smelt like new-mown hay. Having expressed 
a wish to see Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric, I told him I had 
lent it to a Mr. Hume, but the moment he was done with it, 
it should be at his service. He put a manuscript into my 
bands, saying, it contained poems he had written in the 
moors; and begged of me to procure a subscription for print- 
ing them, in order to purchase clothes. 1 desired him to 
leave them with me for two or three weeks; that if I found 
they were good, and fit for meeting the public eye, I should 
comply with his request—bat if not, I should take care he 
should soon exhibit a For 
dropped , but Murray on his return was furnished with the 


Prussia, whilst our imports from France exceeded 2,600,0001, | 


means of appearing in a garb more suited to his future pros. 
pects. A few days after, accidentally meeting with the Rey 
Garlies Maitland, minister of the parish of Minnigaff, and 
mentioning the circumstance of Murray’s acquirements 
in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, he sent for him to bis house, 
examined him, and recommended him to Principal Baird, 
by whose instrumentality, as I was informed, he procured 
an university education.” 


GYMNASTICS. 


Among the Greeks and Romans, the training and exercise 
of the body in different muscular feats and attitudes formed 
a regular part of their system of education; and this pian 
has been lately revived in the schools and public seminaries 
of this country. There is no doubt but that, by constant 
exercise, the several muscles of the body may be very much 
strengthened and improved; and that on the contrary by 
disuse, they become soft, flaccid, and weakened. A regu- 
lar exercise of the different muscles of the body, then, by 
which they are made to perform their various functions with 
firmness and precision, must be of the greatest conseyuence 
in contributing to the healthy and harmonious state of the 
system, This is particularly the case with the muscles of 
the chest, which perform so important a part in the function 
; of respiration: and it must be obvious that the more these 
muscles are strengthened and improved, by judicios train- 

ing, from childhood upwards, the more lixely is it that the 
chest will be strong and ab'e to perform its important offices. 
But it is the same with almost every other part; the muscles 
of the arm swell out and become vigorous by regular use ; 
and so likewise do those of the lower limbs. It may be re- 
marked, that, among some classes of the peasantry, who 
wear heavy shoes, with stout and unyielding soles, the back 
muscles of the leg, from want of use, are thin and flaccid ; 
whereas, those of their arms and shoulders, being constantly 
exercised, are broad, square, and fleshy. Gymnastic exer. 
cises, therefore, should be early commenced with children, 
taking care not to push them to the least extreme, and not 
to extend them to weak and diseased children, who are une 
able to endure such fatigue, First of all, the arms should 
be exercised, by swinging them in the various positions, 
from ten to fifteen minutes at a time; then the various 
marches and countermarches, to exercise the lower limbs, 
should be practised ; and running, leaping, and other feats 
may follow. At the same time, it must be kept in view 
that all exercise and exertion, when carried too far, ts dan- 
gerous and hurtful to the system. The simpler the gym- 
nastic exercises are, so much the better, and they should 
never be continued till the body is exhausted with fatigue ; 
moderately pursued, they are of the most essential service to 
youth, especially to those in large cities, who have not an 
opportunity of enjoying the free country air, These exercises 
have the sanction of the greatest men of antiquity ; and our 
own great Milton, in his admirable Treatise on education, 
recommends them as a necessary part of the training of youth. 
These exercises may also be of the greatest service to adults, 
especially to all those whose seder.tary occupation keeps them 
pent up in cities. Caution, however, should be observed by 
those not previously habitvated to such exercises, to begin 
with the most gentle kind, and accustom themselves gradu- 
ally ; and this advice is particularly to be observed by invalids. 
Neither should these exercises be ever carried to excess, 
even by the strong and robust.—Economy of the Humas 
Body. 


Guosts.—There is a curious case related, of aman who as 
a well-known character, and a man of sense—where it was 
said he used to see a number of people in the room with him. 
Now, he himself has described the whole of the phenomenon, 
and all the adjuncts to it. He has said, after taking a cup 
of coffee, or tea, or so on, they came into his room in great 
numbers ; and as he got better, and less nervous, he has 
only seen the arms or legs of the persons, without seeing any 
other part of them. Now, this is all an irregular action o1 
the retina of the eye. A gentleman sitting in his library one 
day, reading or writing, on turning round his head, saw, 
sitting in a chair, a woman ina red cloak. And he said, 
how came you in here, good ? The said 
nothing. What is the meaning of your being here, woman! 
No answer was made. You have no right to be here ; go 
out of the room. She took no notice of him. He got up 
and rang the bell for the servant. The servant came in. 
Turn: this woman out. What woman, Sir? Why, the 
woman in a red cloak. There’s no woman, nor any red 
cloak, Sir. Well, go and fetch the doctor for me; tell him 
I am ill, and wish to speak with him. The man, however, 
was not to be frightened by this, because he knew it was a 
delusion of his sight. Now, I have had it so often, that it 
has been a matter rather of amusement to me, than anything 
else. I have stood before a glass, and seen the upper part 
of my head and eyes, and nose very distinctly ; but I never 
saw that I had any mouth or jaw; and | have seen my 
shoulders very well, but all was blank between my nose and 
shoulders. Why, now I say, what can you make of this 
but that it is errors of action, or inactivity in parts of th 
retina ?—Abernethy's Lectures, 
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| seen that they are lively—to his honesty, and to his religious 
sense of the sacred obligations of an oath. Gentlemen, I 
a will pause to observe, that the old man’s conduct is strikingly 
sg exemplary, and even noble, It teaches all of us a lesson. 
Vs Sede, it is not within the province of a judge to cen- 
= sure the rigor of the proceedings which have sent him before 
us. But | venture to anticipate your pleasure that, notwith- 
standing all the evidence given, you will be enabled_to 
acquit that old man’s son, the prisoner at the bar. I have 
said there cannot be the shade of a moral doubt that he has 
the barn. To his mark on its skin, indeed, he might have 
itively spoken ; but no skin has been discovered. There- | 
— accor to the evidence, and you have sworn to de- 
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BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 


BELZONI. 
1p the following sketch of the life of Belzoni, one of the 


‘most ingenious eastern travellers in recent times, the 


juvenile reader is presented with the instance of a man 
of family, and naturally fine feelings, reduced by 
aiedians to a state of destitution, and who, under these 
distressing circumstances, engaged in the meanest occupation 
for support, rather than his ambitious designs, or be a 
burden to those on whom might probably have relied. 
An instance of this species of self-denial and humiliation, 
especially when occurring in the life of a person who after- 
wards emerged from obscurity, and raised himself to distine- 
tion, is the more valuable from its rarity, and should no? 
pass unobserved either by the moralist, or by those who as- 
ire to gain the esteem and respect of their fellow-creatures. 
t shows the absolute necessity for the youthful entrant into 
the world being ever ready and willing to accommodate him. 
self to the most humble employment for subsistence, pro- 
vided it be an honest one, rather than lean upon his, perhaps, 
already poor enough parents, or those fiiends and acquaint- 
ences, who, though wishirg him well, have, in all likelihood, 
a sufficiency of distresses of their own ; or what would be 
fully more criminal, gather the miserable means of personal 
tification by incurring debts they know well can never 
Anse be discharged. Throughout the toils of Belzoni, 
in adding to the stores of knowledge, by his researches amidst 
the ruins of empires in the East, he laboured under continual 
difficulties ; but we ever find in him the same ly poor ot 
dis position which characterised his outset in life. I give the 
memoir, as abridged by James Augustus St. John in his 
Lives of Celebrated Travellers, recently published by Messrs. 
Colburn and Bentley, in their “‘ National Library.” 

“ This able and interesting traveller, descended from a 
respectable Roman family, was born at Padua, whither his 
relations had many years previously removed. Being de- 
signed by his parents for some monastic order, he was at a 
very early age sent to Rome, the original abode of his an- 
cestors, where he received his education, and spent the 
greater part of his youth. Here the sciences would appear 
to have obtained a decided prefererce in his mind, over 
every other branch of study ; particularly hydraulics, to 
which he owed the reputation which he afterwards acquired 
in the world, and a success which was by no means equal to 
his deserts. The invasion of Italy, and the capture of Rome 
ly the French, disturbed the peaceful but insignificant plan 

life which he had traced vut for himself. Instead of a 
monk he became a traveller. Departing from Rome in the 
vear 1800, he for some time wandered about the Continent, 
deriving his subsistence, as he himself observes, from his 
own knowledge and industry, and occasional remittances 
from his family, who, though by no means wealthy, seem 
to have been generously disposed to afford him a support, 
which he, in a short time, no less generously refused to ac- 
cept. In the year 1803, he arrived in England, where he not 
long afterwards married. In this country he supported him- 
self, as is well known, by performing in public, feats of pro- 
digious strength, and by scientific exhibitions ; stil!, with 
a manly independence, preferring the gaining of a precari- 
ous subsistence by these means, to the idea of draining the 
slender resources of his family, or of resorting to those more 
easy, but less reputable sources of gain, which too frequently 
zmploy the talents of foreigners in England. Having re- 

mained nine years in Great Britain, Belzoni conceived the 
desire of visting the south of Europe; and, taking his wife 
along with him, travelled through Portugal, Spain and 
Malta. It seems to have been during this part of his travels 
that he learned, from what he considered unexceptionable 
authority, that his scientific knowledge might be turned to 
oe account in Egypt, where an hydraulic machine would 

of the greatest utility in irrigating the fields, which 
want water only, to make them produce at any season of 
the year. 

“ He accordingly took his passage on board of some ship 
bound for Egypt, and arrived in the arbour of Alexandria 
on the 9th of June, 1815. The plague, he wasinformed, 
was now in the city, but gradually decreasing in malignity. 
Though antiquities, as he observes, were not at that time 
his object, he could not refrain from visiting the pyramids. 
He accordingly accompanied an English gentleman to the 
spot, where they p the night, and long before dawn had 
ascended the summit of the highest pile, to behold the sun 
rise over the land of Egypt. 

“« «The scene here,’ says he, ‘is majestic and grand, far 
beyond description : a mist over the plains of Egypt formed 
a veil, which ascended and vanis gradually as the sup 
tose, and unveiled to the view that beautiful land, ouce the 
site of Memphis. The distant view of the smaller pyra- 
mids on the south, marked the extension of that vast capi- 
tal; while the solemn, endless spectacle of the desert, on the 
west, inspired us with reverence for the all-powerful Creator. 
The fertile lands on the north, with the serpentine course of 
the Nile, descending towards the sea ; the rich appearance 
ef Cairo, and its minarets, at the foot of the Mokatam moun- 
tain, on the east; the beautiful plain which extends from 
the prema to that city ; the Nile, which flows magnifi- 
cently through the centre of the sacred valley; and the thick 
groves of palm trees under our eyes, altogether formed 2 
scene of which a very imperfect idea can be given by the 
‘most elaborate description.’ 

*€ Belzoni found, upon calculation, that his finances would 
still enable him to ascend the Nile as far as Assouan ; and 
was about to proceed up the country, when Burckhardt and 
Mr. Salt, who had previously discussed the point together, 
determined upon the removal of the colossal head of young 
Memnon to England, for the purpose of being presented tc 
the British Museum ; and requested our traveller, as one of 
one persons that be thought of, to undertake 


“ In a letter, addressed to the African Association, date: 


‘Cairo, February 20th, 1817, he says, ‘ You will ve pleasea 
| to hear that the colossal head from T : 
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Thebes has at last, after 
many difficulties, safely arrived at Alexandria, Mr. Bel- 
zoni, = yer himself to undertake this commission, has 
executed it wi at spirit, intelligence, and erance. 
The head is new at for con- 
veyance to Malta. Mr. Salt and myself have borne the ex- 
penses jointly ; and the trouble of the undertaking has de- 
volved upon Mr. Belzoni, whose name I wish to be men- 
uioned, if ever ours shall, on this occasion, because he was 
actuated by public spirit fully as much as ourselves.” 
‘* Few things are more interesting in themselves, or less 
captivating in description, than a search after antiquities. 
Belzoni, after visiting [lermontis and Dendera, arrived at 
Uhebes, which, from the time of Germanicusto the present 
noment, has excited the wonder and admiration of every 
‘raveller who has beheld it. ‘It is absolutely impossible,’ 
‘ays Belzoni, ‘to imagine the scene displayed, without 
eeing it. The most sublime ideas that can be formed from 
the most magnificent specimens of our present architecture, 
would give a very incorrect picture of these ruins ; for such 
is the difference, not only in magmtude, but in form, pro- 
rtion, and construction, that even the peacil can convey 
at a faint idea of the whole. 1t appeared to me like enter- 
ing a city of giants, who, after a long conflict, were all de- 
stroyed, leaving the ruins of their various temples as the 
only proof of their existence.’ 
** Aftera brief examination of these mighty ruins, he crossed 
to the western bank of the Nile, where, amid the vast re- 
mains of the Memnonium, was the colossal head which he 
was to remove. He found it, he says, near the remains of 
its body and chair, with its face upwards, and a a 
smiling on him at the thought of being taken to England. 
The implements which he had brought from Cairo, were suf- 
ficiently simple: fourteen poles, each of which were em- 
ployed in making a sort of car to lay the bust on, four ropes 
of palm-leaves, and four rollers, without tackle of any sort. 
Pheir boat lying too far off to be used as a lodging every 
night, they established themselves in the Memnonium, 
where, as the traveller remarks, they were handsomely 
lodged in a small hut formed of stones. Mrs. Belzoni seems, 
in fact, to have been as enterprising and romantic as her 
husband, and made no difficulty about the rudeness of their 
accommodation. Into a detail of his laborious exertions, 
or those of the Arabs, inconveying the head to the Nile, 1 
do not think it necessary to enter ; it will be sufficient to 
state that, after jneredible toil and perseverance, it was at 
length brought to the ~dge of the stream on the 12th ot 
August, 1816. 

‘ This object being effected, he made an excursion to the 
sepulchral excavations in the mountain of Gornou, celebrated 
for the quantity cf mummies which they contain. Into 
this vast labyrinth he entered with two Arabs and his inter- 
preter ; they were in search of a sarcophagus which was said 
to hae been discovered by Drovetti—but, in roaming about 

mid the dreazy passages, lost their way, which, without 
extraordinary good fortune, might have been the first step t 
losing their lives. In labouring to find a passage out, they 
came to a small aperture, through which the interpreter anc 
one of the Arabs passed easily, but Belzoni, who was a very 
large man, found it too small. ‘One of the Arabs, how 
ever, succeeded, as did my interpreter, and it was ther 
agreed,’ says he, ‘that I and the other Arab should wait 
till their return. They proceeded evidently to a great dis. 
tance, for the light disappeared, and only a murmuring 
sound from their voices could be distinguished as they went 
on, After a few moments [ heard a loud noise, and the 
interpreter distinctly crying, ‘‘ Q mon Dieu! O mon Dieu! 


je suis pertu!”’ after which a profound silence ensued. I 
asked my Arab whether he had ever been in that place? he’ 
replied, “ Never.” Icould not conceive what could have: 
happened, and tought the best plan was to return to pro-. 
cure help from the other Arabs. Accordingly, I told my 
man to show me the way out again ; but, staring at me like’ 
an idiot, he said, he did not know the road. I called repeat- 
edly to the interpreter, but received no answer. 1 watched 
a long time, but no one returned, and my situation was no 
very pleasant one." 
‘€ At length, however, by dint of laborious perseverance, 
they issued into upper air; and as the sarcophagus which 
they had discovered could not at that moment be removed, 
our traveller conceived the design of making a small excur- 
sion into Nubia. Accordingly he ed up the river to 
Assouan, where, after much altercation, he red a fresh 
oat to carry him to the second c t. He admired, in 
passing, the beautiful island of Phile, rich in the ruins of. 
antiquity. On the next day, several natives, armed with 
spears and shields of crocodile skins, came in boats to attack | 
them on the river; but observing them, Mrs. Belzoni and 
ll, to be armed with pistols, they very prudently retired | 
At Deir, the capital of Lower Nubia, our traveller purchased 
with a small looking-glass permission to continue his voyage. | 
Previous to this, many of the people of the country 4 


never enjoyed the gratification of contemplating the reflec- 
tion of their own countenances, unless, like Polypheme, 
they made a mirror of the glassy stream. On arriving at 
Ipsambul he saw with amazement the great rock-temple 
discovered by Burckhardt. He immediately conceived the 
lesign of clearing away the sand which obstructed the en- 
trance into the temple, and made the proposal to the villa- 
zers, promising, in order to excite them to the task, a present 
n money , but soon found that he had at length arrived in 
1 region where money had ceased to be omnipotent. The 
people stared at his piasters as they would have stared at a 
letter in an unknown language, and inquired who would 
sive them any thing for sych small bits of metai as those ? 
'Towever, he by degrees succeeded in convincing them that 
noney possessed over civilized men, and all who came within 
their influence mysterious power which they could not 
resist, and thus awakened in their souls the ‘ accursed thirst 


of gold.’ This seemed at first to produce a good effect; but 


the love of money once excited, they knew not where to stop 


and their avarice, which he had reckoned his best ally, soon: 
exhausted his means, so that before he had half completed 
his undertaking he was compelled to desist, and continue 
his voyage up the Nile to brim and the first cataract 

** Having gratified his curiosity with a glance at these cele- 
orated spots, Belzoni returned to Assouan, and from thence 
proceeded to Thebes, where he immediately put in train the 
neasures necessary for conveying down the river the Mem- 
1on’s head, and various other antiquities, The obstacles 
which were thrown in ‘1s way by. the obstinacy of the na- 
tives, and the intrigues of Drovetti, aud other collectors of 
antiquities, were numerous, and highly disgraceful to their 
originators. Nevertheless, on the 17th of November, 1816, 
he succeeded in placing the heal on board of a boat, in 
which he set sail on the 21st for Cairo, where he arrived on 
the 15th of December, after a voyage of twenty-four days. - 

From Cairo, Belzoni proceeded with the bust down the 
Nile to Rosetta and Alexandria ; from whence, after having’ 
placed his charge in the a's warehouses, he quickly” 
returned, for the pu: proceeding on a second voyage 
up the Nile. At Eraramoun, near Ashmouneir, Belzoni 

tained intelligence that two agents of M. Drovetti were 
hurrying on towards Thebes, in the hope of forestalling: 
him in the purchase of antiquities, upon which he hired two 
asses, and, leaving Mr. Beechey to come up slowly with the 
boat, hurried off by night. On reaching Tuios, after an 
incredibly fatiguing journey of five days, he found that,» 
although the agents had not arrived, Mr. Salt’s neglect, in 
cot paving the way with a handsome nt, had so come’ 
cue irritated the bey, that he had appropriated to the 

rench ex-consul the very ground upon which Belzoni had 
commenced his excavations during his first journey. 

‘* The most interesting transaction, perhaps, in which our 
traveller was any where engaged, was his visit to the Nee 
cropolis of ‘Thebes in the mountain of Gournou. This isa 
track of about two miles in length at the foot of the Libyan 
‘idge. Every part of these rocks is scooped out into a 
sepulchre, which, however close it may be to other sepul- 
chral chambers, has rarely any interior communication with 
then. It is impossible, as Belzoni observes, to convey by 
description an adequate idea of these subterraneous abodes 
and their inhabitants. No other sepulchres in the world 
resemble them ; there are no excavations or mines that can 
be compared with those astonishing places, which, when - 
once seen, for ever after haunt the imagination, lixe a glimpse 
of the regions beyond the grave. Few travellers see more 
of these catacombs than the exterior chambers, from whicl 
the dead have been removed, In the interior sepulchres the 
air is suffocating, and frequently causes fainting. The dust 
of decayed mummies, which is so fine that it quickly pene- 
trates in vast quantities to the lungs, and causes a Uidtoulty 
of respiration ; the strong effluvia of decomposed bodies; 
the dark, dismal, lonesome nature of the place—every thing 
tends to discourage the intruder. Belzoni was not, however, - 
to be deterred. in describing the difficulties which he here 
encountered, he observes, ‘In some places there is not 
more than the vacancy of a foot left, which you must con- 
trive to pass through in a creeping posture like a snail, on 
pointed and keen stones that cut uke glass. After getti 
through these passages, some of them two or three hund 
yards long, you generally find a more commodious place... 
perhaps high enough to sit. But what a place of rest! sur- 
rounded by bodies, by heaps of mummies in all directions ; 
which, previous to my being accustomed to the sight, im- 
pressed me with horror. The blackness of the wall, the 
faint light given by the candles or torches for want of ai , 
the different objects that surrounded me seeming to converse 
with each other; and the Arabs with the candles or torches 
in their hands, naked and covered with dust, themselves 
resembling living mummies, absolutely formed a scene that 
cannot be described. In such a situation 1 found myseil 
several times, and often returned exhausted and fainting ; till 
at last I became inured to it, and indifferent to what | suf- 
fered, except from the dust, which never failed to choke my 
throat and nose ; and though fortunately I am destitute of 
the sense of smneiliug, 1 could taste that the mummies were 
rather unpleasant to swallow. After theexertion of ootasing 


| into such a place, through a of fifty, a hu ; 


sought a resting-place, found one, and contrived to sit ; but 
when my weight on the body of an Egyptian, it crushed 
like a bandbox. I naturally had recourse to my hands te 
sustain my weight, but they found no better support; so that 
I sunk altogether among the broken mummies, with a crash 
of bones, rags, and wooden cases, which raised such a dust 
as kept me motionless for a quarter of an hour, wailing till 
wt subsided again. I could not move from 
ever, without increasing it, and every step I 4 
such a place to another resembling it, through a 

absut twenty feet in length, ond that the body 
sould be forced through. It was choked with mummies, 
and I could not pass without putting my face in contact 
with that of some decayed Egyptian; but as the passage 
inclined downwards, my own weight helped me on: how- 
ever, I could not help being covered with bones, arms, 
and heads, rolling from above. ‘Thus 1 preceeded irom one 
cave to another, all full of mummies, piled up in various 
ways, some standing, some lying, and some on their 

The purpose of my researches was to rob the Egyptians of 
their papyri; of which I found a few hidden in their breasts. 
ander their arms, and in the space above the knees 

legs, and covered by the numerous folds of cloth that eave- 
lope the mummy.’ 

** Belzoni continued indefatigably making new researches 
hath, and Conan bok. 
flight by the machinations of the French, who 
ceeded in gaining over to their party the bey of 
vince. Having completed his laborious occupations, ema 
traveller returned to his old station at Thebes, where be 
continued his researches in the valley of Bebanel Malook 
Here, among other remarkable antiquities, he discovered 
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one relic of the ancient world, which certainly appears t 
rank among the most beautiful that have ever been exhumed. 
* It is,’ says he, ‘ a sarcophagus of the finest oriental ala- 
baster, nine feet five iuches long, and three feet seven inches 
wide. Its thickness is only two inches, and it is transpa- 
rent when a light is inside it. It is minutely sculp- 
tured within and without with several hundred which 
do not exceed two inches in height, and represent, as I sup- 
pose, the whole of the funeral procession and ceremonies 
telating to the deceased, united with several emblems, &c. 
I cannot give aa adequate idea of this beautiful and inva- 
luable piece of antiquity, and can only say, that nothing 
has been t into Europe from Egypt that can be com- 
paredto it. Thecover wasnot there; it had taken out 
and broken into several pieces.’ 

“ Of the tomb in which this extraordinary monument was 
London, and so e i executed was . 
sentation, thet, had it not Aan for the crowds of visitors, 
one might easily have imagined oneself in the sepulchres 
of the ian kings. Belzoni wanted but one thing to 
reader him one of the greatest antiquarian collectors in the 
world : this one thing was money. But for the lack of this 
many of his most arduous and well planned enterprises 
came to nothing. 


« From Thebes, with which he was now as familiar as he | 


was with London, he some time after this 


and arts; and reflecting upon the success of Captain Ca- 
viglia in descending into the well of the Great Pyramid, the 
ject of attempting the opening of the second occurred to 
i It were beside my purpose to describe the difficul- 
ties which he encount and overcame in the execution of 
this design. His labours were incessant ; his expenses con- 
siderable ; but, at length, after success had frequently ap- 
jm hopeless, the entrance to the interior chambets was 
fonud. ‘After thirty days’ exertion,’ says he, ‘I had 
the pleasure of finding myself in the way to the central 
enauber of one of the two great pyramids of Egypt, which 
have long been the admiration of beholders!" //y 
“ Having made some other discoveries, he again returned 
to the valley of the Nile, where he was for some time occu- 
pied in the removal of various antiquities. He then de- 
s<ended to the sea-coast, and on the 20th of April, 1819, set 
eut from Rosetta, on an excursion to the district of Fayoum, 
aad the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. After roaming about 
san shores of Lake Mceris for some time, for he had no lei- 
sdre tor making researches, he visited the rains of Arconde, 
consisting of a few granite columns, and fragments, and 
mounds, and burnt bricks. He then prepared to cross the 
desert to the Oasis, which was an affair of some difficulty. 
Nevertheless, he at length succeeded in completing his pre- 
parations, and commenced his journey, accompanied by a 
Bedouin guide, and three or four other persons. Even here, 
ia the desert, ruins of Egyptian edifices, beautifully sculp 
tured with hieroglyphics, were found. ‘The scene at firs! 
lay among low rocks, sandy hills, and barren valleys, which 
were gradually exchanged for a plain of sand, as level as the 
sea, and thickly strewed with brown and black pebbles 
They pose | during five days their journey over thit 
dreary waste, at the ead of which time they perceived ths 
rocks of the Uasis, and beheld two crows coming, as it were 
to meet them. In the afternoon they entered the valley 
which is surrouaded by high rocks, and forms in the midst a 
ious plain, about twelve or fourteen miles long, and 
about six in breadth. ‘There is only a very small portion 
of the valley cultivated on the opposite side to that which 
we reached, and it can only be distinguished by the woods 
of palm-trees which cover it. The rest of the valley is 
wholly covered with tracks of sand, but it is evidently seen 
it has once been cultivated every where. Many tracks of 
land are of a clayey substance, which could be brought into 
use even now, ‘There are several small hills scattered about 
some with a natural spring at the top, and covered with 
rushes and small plants. e advanced towards a forest ol 
date-trees, and before evening we reached within a mile ol 
a village named Zaboo, all of us exceedingly thirsty: here 
we observed some cultivation, several beds of rice and some 
sant trees, &c. Before the camels arrived, they scented the 
water at a distance: and as they had not drank since the 
left Rejan, they set off at full gallop, and did not stop till 
reached a rivulet, which was quite sweet, although the 
soil was almost impregnated with salt. I observed here 
& great many birds, particularly wild ducks, in greater abun- 
dance than any other” 
“The first man who perceived them after their entrance 
into the valley evinced a disposition to shoot Belzoni ; but, 
upon the explanation of the Bedouin guide, consented to 
conduct them to the village. ‘We advanced,’ says our 
traveller, ‘and entered a lane between these plants ; and 
as we penetrated further, we entered a most beautiful place, 
full of dates, intermixed with other trees, some in blossom 
and othess in fruit: these were apricots, figs, almonds, plums, 


to Cairo, | populous town, and instead of making our way as usual to 
He had by this time acquired quite a passion for excavations, | the caravanserai, we resolved to trust to the hospitality of the 
tomb-opening, and all those other pursuits by which travel. | natives. After winding through several narrow, dirty, and 
ers aim at diving into the mystenes of Egyptian manners precipitous streets, we at last had the pleasure of alighting 


and some grapes. The apricots were in greater abundance | 


than the rest, and the figs were very fine. The soil was co- 
vered with verdure of grass and rice, and the whole formed a 
most pleasing recess, particularly after the barren scenes of 
the desest.’ 

“ His reception at this village was equivocal, there being 
several sheikhs, each of trode to autho- 
tity. Some were disposed to treat him kindly, while others, 
more vonge he be a distapce ; but a few cups of coffee, 
podiciously distributed, and followed by a sheep boiled in 


' fice, reconciled the whole ; although they next morning, when 


were again hungry, relapsed into their former rude man- 
ners. Like all other ignorant people they su that he 
wust_ necessarily be in search of treasure, and for some time 
fefused to him to the ruins of which he was in 
search; but upon being assured that whatever treasurer 
tight be discovered should fall to their share, while all be 


stipulated for were a few stones, taey consented to accompany 
aim. The ruins, which, with much probability, he concluded 
to be those of the temple of Jupiter Ammon, now served, he 
‘ound, as a basement for nearly a whole village, in the vici- 
nity of which he discovered the famous ‘ Fountain of the 
Sun,’ which is warm at midnight and cold at noon. 
This is a well of sixty feet deep by eight square, which, 
vverflowing in a considerable rivulet, serves to irrigate 
some cultivated lands, All around is a grove of palm and 
other trees. ‘lhe temperature of the water, however, con- 
tinues at all times the same ; all its apparent changes being 
accounted for by the greater or lesser degree of heat in the 

_.“ From this excursion Belzoni returned to Egypt, from 
whence he embarked for Europe about the middle of Septem- 
ver, 1819. After an absence of twenty years he returned to 
his family ; whence he departed for England, where he com- 
pleted and published his travels, A few years afterwards 
this enterprising and able traveller fell in an attempt to pe- 
netrate into the interior of Africa.” 


Syriay Hosprratrry.—In the Travels of John Carne in 
the East, the following example of Syrian hospitality occurs, 
and was accepted, as well it might, by the author and his 
friends, with emotions of lively gratitude :—‘* We entered the 


at the door of a dwelling, to which a flight of steps conducted 
us. The household was a large one; several young and good- 
looking women formed part of it, who received us kindly, 
and set about in earnest to prepare the supper. The only 
objection to the luxury of this warm divan was, that all the 
mysteries of the cooking were obliged to be performed within 
the settle at the cheerful fire, over which, in intense earnest- 
ness, bent the forms of our Syrian hostesses, their dark eyes 
fixed not on conquest or mischief, but on an excellent 
omelet, and one or two other preparations. The tresses of 


their dark hair dropped at times so near the blaze, as to 
threaten the destruction of that richest ornament of woman. 
It needed not the strong fatigue of that day’s journey, the 
driz:.ling rain, and the desolate town without, to enter with | 
strong relish into the scene and its tempting accompaniments. | 
The repast was at last ready ; we would fain have shared it | 
with the fair preparers, who had so well received the hostless | 
stranger; but they declined, and stood ca!mly and silently | 
gazing at the good will with which their viands were ~ 
voured. ‘Their figures were slight and very well made, tne | 
complexion pale, but the features lively and expressive, 
vith those inseparable features, the raven hair aud the dark | 
ve.” 


sland in the middle of the river 1s small, but verdant, woody, 
and handsome; and we by the side of it in a very 
few minutes, with considerable velocity. It was then that 
both banks nted the most delightful appearance. They 
were embellished with mighty trees and elegant shrubs, 
which were clad in thick and luxuriant foliage, some of lively 
green, and others of darker hues ; and little birds were sing. 
ing merrily among their branches. Magnificent festoons o 
creeping plants, always green, hung from the tops of the 
aallest trees, and drooping to the water’s edge, formed im- 
nense natural grottoes, Pies ing and grateful to the eye, and 
seemed Jo be fit abodes Pe the Naiades of the river!” 


Caxapian seemed wonderful to think 
there should be so few among our poorer classes with ener, 
enough to break the chains of poverty, and visit a land 
where pauperism is yet unknown ; where youth and strength 
supply the catalogue of human wants, and where industry 
must meet a sure reward. The exuberant abundance of 
wood for fuel renders the fire-side of the peasant, during the 
long evenings of winter, a solace equal to that of a wealthies 
citizen of the world ; and as his children, with united strength, 
drag each log to the hearth, he rejoices at the clearance of 
the encumbered earth, when those of the civilized world pay 
dearly for the enjoyment of warmth. An emulative feeling 
stimulates the natural industry of his constitution. ‘The rat- 
tling clank of a neighbour's axe, the crashing fall of a heavy 
tree, seem to demand responsive exertion on his part, and 
give rise to an energy, which, even if the tinkling frosty air 
at his fingers’ cade hile to remind him that he has work on 
hand, quickly rouses within him the spirit of active labour, 
The work of his young children is of a value to him far ex- 
ceeding the expense of their maintenance, and he lives in the 
enjoyment of the consciousness of being able to leave them 
an inheritance of peace, if not of affluence. With facilities 
of water-cartiage, fish in abundance, and fuel, by the help of 
his gun, he may complete the necessaries of life, and while 
the partridge and wild pigeon supply him with variety in 
a he has also in store both recreation and amugement.— 

ead. 


Fitrat. Arrecrion or tue Moons.—A Portuguese sur- 


geon was accosted one day by a young Moor from the 
country, who, addressing him by the usual appellation of 
foreign doctors in that place, requested him to give him some 


drogues to kill his father, and, as an inducement, promised 
to pay him well. ‘The surgeon was a little surprised at first, 
as might be expected, and was unable to answer immediately; 
but quickly recovering himself (for he knew the habits of 
= well), replied with sang frvid equal to the Moor's, 
Then you don’t live comfortably with your father, I sup- 
pose nothing can be better,” returned the Moor; 
‘ he has made much money, has married me well, and eo- 
dowed me with all his possessions; but he cannot work any 
longer, he is so old, and he seems unwilling to die.” The 
doctor, of course, appreciated the amiable philosophy of the 


| Movr’s reasoning, and promised to give him what he desired. 


THE NIGER. 


Tue Brothers Landers, whose unpublished travels have 
been already noticed in the Journal, having descended the 
Cubbie, a stream which falls into the Niger, soon entered 
the latter, of which we have the following description :— 
* On all the borders of the numerous branches of the river, 
as well as on its small islands, vast quantities of corn were 
growing ; and it being near the time of harvest, it was nearly 
ripe, and waved over the water's edge very prettily. Plat- 
forms were everywhere erected to the height of, or rather 
above the corn, which grows as high as ten or twelve feet. 
People were stationed on these to scare away the numerous 
flights of small birds, which do great mischief, and would, 
without this precaution, destroy the hopes of the cultivator. 
A boy or girl, and in many cases a woman with a child at 
her breast, and even a whole family together, we observed 
on the platforms, amusing themselves in this manner, without 
the slightest shade or covering of any kind to shelter them 
from the fierceness of the sunbeams. cay F and 
motionless, many of them looked like statues of Black mar- 
ble rather than living human beings ; but others, particularly 
the women, disregarding their duty, were industriously em- 
ployed in plaiting straw, supplying the wants of their child- 
ren, manufacturing mats, dressing provisions, &c, In order 
the more effectually to frighten away the birds, several of 
the watchers were furnished with slings and stones, in the 
use of which they seem to be very skilful; besides these, 
lines of rope were fastened from the platform to a tree al 
some distance, to which large calabashes were suspended, 
with holes in them, through which sticks were passed, so that 
when the line is pulled away, they make a loud clattering 
noise, ‘The calabashes are sometimes fastened whole to the 
rope, containing about a handful of stones, which answer the 

of :naking a noise when put in motion, as well as 
the sticks, To this is often added the hallooing and scream- 
ing of the watchers, which is dismal me to frighten an 
evil spirit, and it rarely fails to prod desired effect. 
The inhabitants of many of the numerous walled towns and 
open villages on the banks of the Niger, and also of the 
i s, we find are for the most part Cumbrie people-—a 
poor, despised, and abused, but industrious and hard-working 
race. ‘They are but too often op d and pe ted b 
their more fortunate and powerful neighbours, who affirm that 
‘they are fitted by nature only for slaves, and «re therefore 
invariably treated by them as such.” 

Tuesday, Oct. 5th.—Before sunrise this inorning, our) 
luggage was removed to the beach, and between six and 
seven o'clock we were once more upon the water. Just below 
the town of Bajiebo, the Niger spreads itself into two noble 


branches, of nearly equal width, formed by an island. Ws 


preferred j ing on the eastern, but for no particula: 


The 


_ He accordingly prepared a cordial potion, more calculated to 


restore energy to the old man, than to take it away. The 
Moor paid him well, and departed. About eight days after 
he came again, to say that his father was not dead. ** Not 
dead!” exciaimed the apothecary, in well-feigned surprise : 
“he will die.” He composed accordingly another draught, 
for which he received an equal remuneration, and assured 
the Moor that it would not fail in its effects. In fifteen days, 
however, the Moor came again, coiplaining that his father 
thrived better than ever. ‘* Don’t be discouraged,” said the 
doctor, who doubtless found these periodical visits by na 
means unprofitable, ‘* give him another potion, and I wilt 
exert all my skill in its preparation.” ‘The Moor took it 
but returned no more. One day the surgeon met his young 
acquaintance in the street, and inquired the success of the 
remedy. ‘It was of no avail,” he replied mournfully ; 
** my father is in excellent health. God has preserved him 
from all our efforts ; there is no doubt that he isa Marabout’ 
—(a Saint.)—Monthly Magazine, 


_Avcrent Porrery.—We learn, on the authority of Vitru. 
vius, who wrote in the Augustan age, that the Romans ther 
made their water pipes of potters’ clay. This people, whe 
introduced a knowledge of the useful atts practised i them: 
selves wherever their conquests were extended, establishec 
potteries in England, where, among other articles, similas 
water-pipes were made. Some of these, about a century 
ago, were dug up in Hyde Park. They were found to be 
two inches in thicknees, and were firmly jointed together with 
common mortar mixed with oil, It has been asserted that 
the ancient Britons were in the practice of making pottery 
before the invasion of this country by the Romans; and in 
support of this belief is brought the fact, that urns of earthen- 
ware have been taken from barrows in different parts of the 
kingdom, On the other hand, the concurring testimony of 
various writers gives reason for supposing that our ancestors 
were in those days supplied with such articles by the Vene- 
tians. Vestiges of considerable Roman potteries are dis- 
cernible in many parts of the island, and particularly in 
Staffordshire, on the site of the great potteries which have so 
long been carried on in that county. In sinking pits for 
various , remains of Roman potteries have occasion- 
ally been aiscovered there at a considerable depth below the 
surface.—Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 


Cuniows Law 1x Hottann.—There are two things of a 


Y| peculiar character in Holland, which deserve to be noticed. 


One is the enactment authorizing husbands, wives, and 
children, to be imprisoned in a house of correction set 

for the chastisement of offences against the Jaws by whi 
the relations of social life are governed. ‘The other, a con- 
trivance for compelling the i igibly idle to work. At 
one end of the room is a pump, re a stream of water runs 
in from the ceiling ; so that unless the prisoner labour con- 
tinually, he must inevitably be drowned,— Ellivt’s North y 
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Colimn for the Studious and Scientific. 


PROGRESSIVE CONDITION OF MAN, 


_Wuute the inferior races of animals seem to have changeu 
as little in any t since the beginning of human records, 
as the trees and herbs of the thickets which give many o! 
them shelter, the condition of man himself has fluctuated, 
and, on the whole, , in a very remarkable manner 
The inferior animals were formed by their Creator such, that, 
within one life or generation, they should attain all the per- 
fection of which their nature was susceptible. Their wants 
were either immediately provided for—as instanced in the 
clothing of feathers to birds, and of furs to quadrupeds; or 
were so few and simple, that the supply was easy to very 
limited powers—except in a few cases where considerable art 
was required, as by the bee in making its ey Coma or by 
the bird in constructing its beautiful nest, and there, a pecu- 
liar aptitude or instinct was bestowed. ‘Thus a crccodile which 
issues from its egg in the warm sand, and never sees its 

nt, becomes as perfect and knowing as any crocodile that 
as lived before or that will appear after it. But how diffe- 
rent from this is the story of man! He comes into the world 
the most helpless of living beings, long to continue so ; and 
if deserted by parents at an early age, so that he can learn 
only what the experience of one life may teach him—as toa 
few individuals has happened who yet have attained maturity 
in woods and deserts—he grows up in some respects inferior 
to the nobler brutes. Now, as rds many regions of the 
earth, history exhibits the early human inhabitants in states 
of ignorance and barbarism, not far removed from this lowest 
possible grade, which civilized men may shudder to contem- 
ee But these countries, occupied formerly by straggling 
ordes of miserable savages, who could scarcely defend 
themselves against the wild beasts that shared the woods 
with them, and the inclemencies of the weather, and the con- 
sequences of waut and fatigue, and who to each other were 
often more dangerous than any wild beasts, unceasingly war- 
Ting among themselves, and ore each other with every 
species of savage, and even cannibal, cruelty—countries so 
occupied formerly, are now become the abodes of myriads of 
eful, civilized, and friendly men, where the desert and 
impenetrable forest are changed into cultivated fields, rich 
gardens, and magnificent cities. It is the strong intellect of 
man, operating with the faculty of language as a means, 
which has gradually worked this wonderful change. By lan. 
guage fathers communicated their gathered experience and 
reflections to their children, and these to succeeding children, 
with new accumulation: and when, after many generations, 
the precious store had grown until simple memory could re- 
tain no more, the arts of writing, and then of pristing, arose, 
making language visible and permanent, and enlarging illimi- 
tably the repositories of knowledge. Language thus, at the 
nt moment of the world’s existence, may be said to bind 
the whole human race of uncounted millions into one gigantic 
rational being. whose memory reaches to the beginnings of 
written records, and retains imperishably the important events 
that have occurred ; whose judgment, analyzing the treasures 
of memory, has discovered many of the sublime and unchang- 
ing laws of nature, and has built on them all the arts of life, 
and through them, piercing far into futurity, sees clearly 
many of the events that are tocome ; and whose eyes and ears 
and observant mind at this moment, in every corner of the 
earth, are watching and recording new phenomena, for the 
ourpose of still better comprehending the magnificence and 
peautiful order of creation, and of more worthily adoring its 
veneficent author. But there is a change going on in the 
world, connected closely with the progress of science, yet 
distinct from it, and more important than half of the scientific 
discoveries—it is the diffusion of existing knowledge among 
the mass of mankind. Formerly knowledge was shut up in 
sonvents and universities, and in books written in the dead 
tanguages—or in books which, if in the living languages, 
were so abstruse and artificial, that only a few persons ha: 
access to their meaning; and thus, considering the human 
race as one great intellectual creature, a small fraction only 
of its intellect was allowed to come in contact with science, 
and therefore into activity ; which fraction, moreover, was 
often only haif exerted, because sufficient motive was want- 
ing. The progress of science in those times was correspond. 
ingly slow, and the evils of general ignorance prevailed. 
Now, however, the strong barriers which confined the stores 
of wisdom have been thrown down, and a flood overspreads 
the earth; o!d establishments are adapting themselves to 
the spirit of the age; new establishments are arising ; the 
inferior schools are introducing improved systems of instruc- 
tion ; and good books are rendering every man’s fire-side a 
school. From all these causes there is growing up an en- 
lightened public opinion, which quickens and directs the pro- 
gress of every art and science, and through the medium 
of a free press, although overlooked by many, 1s more 
rapidly becoming the governing influence in all the affairs 
of man. In Great Britain, partly perhaps as a con- 
sequence of its insular situation, which lessened among its 
inhabitants the dread of hostile invasion, and sooner formed 
them into a united and compact people, the progress of en- 
lightened public opinion has been more decided than in any 
other state.—Arnott’s Physics. 


DISTANCE OF THE FIXED STARS. 


The perfection of astronomical instruments has afforded 
the prospect of being able to determine the Annual Parallar, 
and consequently the distance of the fixed stars; but the 

uantity of deviation is so small as to have hitherto eluded 
the closest observation, Tt cannot amount to a single second 
in the most conspicuous and probably the nearest of the stars. 
These luminous bodies must therefore be more distant at 
veast two hundred thousand times than the measure of the 
diameter of the earth. The light emitted from such neigh- 
bouring suns, though it files with enormous rapidity, must 
travel more than six thousand years before it approaches 
contines of ouraystem But scattered over the immen. 


aty of space, there may exist bodies which, by their magn. 
tole and predominant attraction, retain or recall the rays of 
ight, and are lost in solitude anddarkness. Had the celerity 
if the luminous particles not exceeded four hundred miles in 
1 second, we should never have enjoyed the cheqring beams 
ofthe sun. ‘They would have been arrested in their journey, 
ind drawn back to their source, before they reached the orbit 
of Mercury. But a star similar to our sun, and having a 
liameter 63 times greater, would entirely overpower the im- 
vetus of light. —Encyc. Brit. new edit. 


FARENHEIT. 


The first who succeeded in constructing thermometers with 
idequate skill was Fahrenheit. This ingenious man had 
xen a merchant at Dantzic, and through misfortune failed 
n business; but having a good taste for mechanics, he re- 
noved into Holland and settled as a philosophical instrument 
vaker at Amsterdam. He began with spirit of wine ther- 
mometers, which he formed much smaller and neater than 
had been attempted before. But he soon preferred quick- 
silver, and having found it to expand from freezing water 
to blood heat, about 60 parts in 10,000, he assumed the 
aumber 64, and obtained the degrees by repeated bisections. 
[a this practice he was confirmed, on observing what he 
considered as extreme cold, to descend just through half that 
space, or 32 degrees. From a mixture of water, ice, and sal 
ammoniac, the scale commenced ; 32 degrees were allotted 
for the interval to ice-water, and 64 more for the ascent to 
blood heat. But he afterwards enlarged the range, and as- 
sumed another point from the limit of boiling water, which 
he placed at the 212th degree in the mean state of the atmos- 
= though liable to some variation from the change ol 

arometic pressure. Such was now his confidence in the 
delicacy of the construction, that he proposed the thermo- 
meter as an instrument for ascertaining the heights of moun- 
tains from the de: temperature of boiling water ; a very 
simple method, which has been lately revived by the reverend 
Mr. Wollaston.— Ibid, 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE CHANGES OF WIND. 


Dr. Forster of Boreham has found, by a long series of ex- 
periments made with small air balloons, that the upper cur- 
rents of air, which cross each other in various directions in 
more elevated regions of the atmosphere, usually come down, 
and blow nevt to the surfuce of thz earth and the waters, in the 
sume order of succession in which they have previously blown 
aloft, He thinks, likewise, that the currents of wind which 
he has encountered in his numerous journeys over mountains, 
in the pursuit of meteorological phenomena, have been ex- 
plained on similar principles to those which blow over the 
‘ea; and that the Alpine gales which cross the mountain- 
‘ops in the Swiss and Savoyard Alps, descend aud sweep the 
vallies within the space of thirty hours. These experiments 
were begun so long ago as the year 1811; and after fifty or 
inore experiments with small balloons, and nearly double that 
aumber with large kités, tied one above another, so as to as- 
cend to great heights, he has deduced the result, not only that 
upper currents descend to the earth, but also that gales ot 
wind are usually circumvolvent, like whirlwinds of great 
extent, and do not, as has been hitherto supposed, blow in 
straight lines. Dr. Forster has likewise made the important 
remark, that during his last aérial voyage in a very large bal- 
loon, filled with inflammable air, he moved in a circuitocs or 
gyrating course, the periphery of which diminished, or, in 
other words, the curvature increased as the balloon ascended, 
and that in proportion as the spiral approached its vertex, at 
the elevation of above six thousand feet, the motion was slower. 


of the mechanical Jaw, according to which equal areas are 
described in equal times by revolving bodies, and it tends, 
therefore, to prove that the causes of wind are oot mechanical, 
but electrical. 
POLAR: ZATION OF LIGHT, 

Some remarkable facts accompanying the double refraction 
produced by Iceland spar, which Bartolin, Huyghens, and 
Newton, had observed, led the latter to conceive the singular 


This circumstance is exceedingly curious, being the reverse , 
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idea that a ray of light after its emergence from such a crystal 
acquires sides, that is to say, distinct relations to surrounding 
space, which it carries with it through its whole subsequent 
course, and which give rise to all those curious and compli. 
cated phenomeua which are now known under the name of 
the pola~tzarton of light. « These results, however, appeared 
so extraordinary, and offered so little handle for further in- 
quiry, that their examination dropped, as if by common con- 
sent; Newton himself resting content with urging strongly 
the apparent incompatibility of these rties with the 
Hu ghenian doctrine, but without making any attempt to ex- 
plain them by his own. From the period of Newton's optical 
discoveries to the commencement of the present century, no 
great accession to our knowledge of the nature of light was 
made, if we except one, which, from its invaluable prac- 
tical application, must ever hold a prominent place in 
the annals both of art and science: we mean the dis- 
covery of the prinicple of the achromatic telescope, which 
originated in a discussion betweeo the celebrated geo- 
meter Euler, Klingenstierna, an eminent Swedish philo- 
sopher, and our own countryman, the admirable optician Dol- 
lond, After a long torpor, the knowledge of the properties 
of light began to make fresh progress about the end of the 
last century, advancing with an accelerated rapidity, which 
has continued unabated to the present time. } lhe example 
was set by our late admirable and lamented countryman, 
Dr. Wollaston, who re-examined and verified the laws of double 
refraction in Iceland spar announced by Huyghens. Atten 
tion being thus drawn to the subject, the geometry of Laplace 
soon found a means of explaining at least one portion of the 
mystery of this sivgular phenomenon, by the Newtonian 
theory of light, applied unto certain suppcsed conditions ; 
and the reasoning which to ta to = result (at = pee 
uite unexpected ) may justly be rega as one of his hap- 
Piest efforts. The prosecution of tbe subject, which had now 
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<cyutred a migh degree of interest, was encouraged by the 
offer of a prize on the part of the French Academy of Sch 
2nces; and it was in a memoir which received this honour- 
able reward on that occasion, in 1810, that Malus, a retired 
officer of engineers in the French army, announced the great 
discovery of the polarization of iight by ordinary reflection at 
the surface of a transparent body. Malus found that when 
a beam of light reflected from such a body 
at a certain » it acquires ive same $i 

ropeity which fe act of 
taction, and which Newton had before expressed by saying 
that it possessed sides. This was the first circumstance 
which pointed out a connection between that hitherto mys- 
terious phenomenon and any of the ordinary modifications of 
light and it proved ultimately the means of bringing the 
w within the limits, if not of a complete explanation, at 
least of a highly plausible theoretical representation, So 
true is, in science, the remark of Bacon, that no natural phe- 
nomenon can be adequately studied in itself alone, but, to 
be understood, must be considered as it stands connected with 
all nature.—Herschel’s Natural Philosophy. 


INVENTION OF THE COMPASS, 


The valuable invention of the compass is equally involved 
in mystery, and its real discoverer is unknown. Lafiteau, 
in his history of the Portuguese Discovery in the New 
World, says, that Vasco di Gama brought it to Lisbon from 
the coast of Africa, on his return from Melinda, where the 
Arabs then used it, and he believed the Portuguese to have 
been until then ignorant of it. Some attribute it to Flavia 
Gioja, of Amalphi, about the year 1302 ; while others again 
are of opinion that tke invention is due to the Chinese, and 
that one of their emperors, a celebrated astrologer, was ac- 
quainted with it 1120 years before the Christian era ; nor have 
others again been wanting, who have supported the opinion 
that it was known in the time of Solomon. The ancient 
Greeks and Romans are also supposed by sume to have used 
it, but the silence of Pliny on this subject, says Senor Nava- 
rete, renders this doubtlul.”"— Nautical Magazine. 


MARINE POPULATION, 


The ocean teems with life—the class of polyps alone are 
conjectured by Lamarck to be as strong individuals as in- 
sects. Every tropical reef is deassibad as bristling with 
corals, budding with sponges, and swarming with crustacea, 
echimi, and testacea, while almost every tide-washed rock is 
carpeted with fuci and studded coruallines, actinia, and mol- 
lusca. There are innumerable forms in the seas of the 
warmer zones, which have scarcely begun to attract the atten- 
tion of the naturalists ; and there are parasitic animals with- 
out number, three or four of which are sometimes approp:iated 
to one genus, as to the Balena, for example. Even though 
we concede, therefore, that the geographical range of marine 
species is more extensive in general than that of the terres- 
trial (the temperature of the sea being more uniform, and 
the land impeding less the migrations of the oceanic than 
the ocean those of the terrestrial), yet we think it most pros 
bable that the aquatic species far exceed in number the in- 
habitants of the land. Without insisting on this point, we 
may safely assume, as we before stated, that, exclusive of 
microscopic beings, there are between one and two millions 
of species now inhabiting the tcrraqueous globe ; so that if 
only one of these were to become extinct annually, and one 
were to be every year called into being, more than a million 
of years would be required to bring about a complete reves 
lution in organic life-—Lyell’s Geology. 


SONNETS BY WORDSWORTH 


ADMONITION. 


{ntended more particularly forthe Perusal of those who 
have happened to Le enamoured of some beautiful Place 
of Retreat, in the Country of the Lakes. 


Yes, there is holy pleasure in thine eye ! 

—The lovely Cottage in the guardian nook 

Hath stirred thee deeply ; with its own dear brook, 

Its own small pasture, almost its own sky! 

But covet not the Abode ;—forbear to sigh, 

As many do, repiving while they look ; 

Intruders who would tear from Nature’s book 

This precious leaf, with harsh impiety. 

Think what the Home must be if it were thine, ' 
Even thine, though few thy wants!—Roof, window, door, 
The very flowers are sacred to the Poor, 

The roses to the Porch which they entwine : 

Yea, all, that now enchants thee, from the day y 
On which it should be touched would melt, and meit away. 


GRANDEUR OF NATORE, 
ne Stars are mansions built by Nature's hand : 
The Sun is peopled ; and with Spirits biest, 
Say, can the gentle Moon be unpossest ? 

Huge Ocean shows, within his yellow strand, 
A Habitation marvellously planned, 

For life to occupy in love and rest ; 

All that we see—is dome, or vault, or nest, 

Or fort, erected at her sage comthand. 

{s this a vernal thought? Even so : the Spring 
Gave it while cares were weighing on my heart, 
Mid song of birds, and insects murmuring ; 
And while the youthful year’s prolific art— 

Jf bud, leaf, blade, and fower—was fashioning 
Abodes, where evlidisturbance bath no part. 
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' holm ; the upland good ; with a stream running through it— 
| for 4001., and the return could not be less than 35/. or 401, 


it tated it are clay. A new dwelling-house, and a 
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“he as in many places highly romantic. he tim ff : 
EMIGRATION. no hickory | of fortune gave him as a retreat the very roof under 


Tue next farm which Mr. Fergusson visited was that of Mr 

» and which he marks No. 3, in the list. ** This 

farm,” says he, ‘‘ measures 106 acres, with wood sufficient for 

the use of the . About forty acres of very fine holm, 

capable of yielding, I was assured, 40 or 45 bushels of oats, 

or other grain in proportion. This farm could be had for 

5301., and would certainly return 45!. or 501. clear. 
in very fair order. 

4th, Mr. Vely’s farm, 118 acres, 40 acres of most superior 


It was 
The houses appeared to be new. This farm could be had 


5tb, A farm of 309 acres, occupied by Colonel Grant, ata 
rent of 300 dollars, 67/. 10s. The soil is good loam ; nine 


good 
with a valuavle wood lot. It might be bought for 


500/. 

The whole of these properties were evidently susceptible | 
of t improvement, though in foul and bad condition. 
‘The local situation was good ; the Champlain Canal pass- | 
ing within half a mile, but by the river. The | 
roads are either already turnpike, or becoming such, though 
certainly not of a description to pass through the ordeal of 
Mr. Macadam. Nos. 3 and 4 are contiguous, and might be 
advantageously thrown into one estate. 

The American farmers live comfortably, and at a very | 
moderate expense. Candles and soap are generally manufac- 
tured from kitchen refuse. A good housewife assured me, | 
that the butcher’s- meat for her family, fifteen in number, did 
not exceed in whole 1s. per day (three meals,) except when 
she allowed them turkeys and other poultry, when reck- 
oned the ee at 2s. Gd. The flour consumed did not | 
exceed 4s. 6d. per week. They have fruit, both fresh and | 
preserved, in the utmost profusion ; and the cyder barrel is 
always ready broached. A good many articles of clothing 
are spun, or woven at home ; and the geese are subjected to 
se reer contributions towards the bedding of the house- 

, or the feathers sold at a good price. 

Ata later period in my tour, I passed through a consider- 
able portion of the Genessee seer celebrated for its great 
fertility, and the superior quality of its produce. Upon en- 
tering this part of Kew York State from Canada, 1 wasim- . 
mediately struck by the superior quality of the cattle. On | 
many farms I observed a variety of these in — and size 

i 


tly resembling the heavy class of our West landers. 
y were chiefly of a dark brindled colour, and many of | 
om, I did not see one portion of the 


‘bem 
‘enessee district, which is said to be uncommonly rich ; but 
came under my view, in a journey of between three 
and four hundred miles, in this part of the country, was 
certainly very fine. The surface is finely undulated—trivers, 
brooks, lakes, farms, villages, and forest scenery, all present- 
ing themselves in succession. The soil is sometimes rather 
light, but generally a good, and often a rich black loam. 

‘The crops of wheat, clover, rye, pease, and Indian corn, 
ail looked well; and the orchards of h, plum, apple, 
&c. were richly laden with blossom. The houses and build- 
sngs I found generally very good. Where land is let for a 
money rent, it is commonly 4s. Gd. per acre. Old farms 
seil from 4/, 10s. to 9/. per acre, including houses, 
orchards, &c. 

I found every whece in this quarter noble single tices, 
elm, oak, &c. judiciously left in the fields, affording botb 
Qrnament and shelter, and the total absence of which, ir 
many cultivated portions of Canada and the States, gives ar 
appearance of nakedness even in situations where wood i: 
treated as a nuisance. 1 would remark, also, that a grea‘ 
improvement, in shelter and beauty, would be effec me 
frequently substituting hedges for rail-fences. An Engli 

t near Geneva, I was informed, has miles of fine 
hawthorn hedges, four feet high, and completely belying 
the assertion that thorns will not succeed in America. His 
practise is to plant in a trench, not upon a ridge or bank, as 
the great risk of failure is from the summer drought. Be- 
wre reaching Albany, I travelled the greatest part of one 
day th the valley of the Mohawk, and upon which lie 
the rich German flats, It is a noble country, and the land 
of the first quality, but farmed too often in a slovenly man- 
ser. The countryof Michigan, which I have selected 
4s a sample of new settlement in the west, has, in a great 
degree, supplanted Ohio, Illinois, &c. It lies between 
41° 31’ 45° 40’ N. Lat., and 5° 12’ and 10° West 
Long., to the westward of Lake Erie, and including an 
immense extent of country capable of improvement, with 
fine water privileges. Detroit, an old French town, is its 
apital. By a ref to the map, it will be seen that 
Michigan can readily avail itselfof New York, New Orleans, 
or Montreal, as markets, aid must, of course, derive 
from such facilities of intercourse considerable advantage. 
The climate is temperate and healthy. Winter sets in 
generally about the middle of November, and continues 
till about the middle of March. At Detroit, in 1818, 
the mean heat of January was 24° ; and in 1820, the mean 
heat of July was 69° ; of December 27°. The soil is in 
general a good fertile loam, upon limestone ; and, in some 
places, a calcareous earth is turned up, mixed with the com- 
mon soil, which is extremely uctive. Clay is also preva- 
lent insome parts. This is better watered than any 
other inthe United States. There is an abundance of game, 
deer, bears, hares, ducks, rom me quails, &c.,and itis finely 
diversified with lakes and brooks, rising in most parts from 
copious springs. 

Michigan not yet admitted into the Union asa state. 
Intelligent settlers consider this to be no disadvantage. | 
The expense of their public works, as roads, bridges, jails, 
court-houses, &c., is defrayed by the general government, 
tm place of being assessed upon themselves; and although 
they cannot boast of one or two members of Congress, their 
interests are sufficiently watched who resides 
at Washingtou for that purpose. Mr, Stackhouse describes 


'| sugar maple, &c. The produce of the land runs from 25 
10 60 bushel 


| able to the fertility and capabilities of Michigan. An ex- 


| its central and advanta 


| or grouse, ducks, &c. 


| ferocious ideas of enjoyment. He therefore resolv 


| nounced to the tribunals even the crimes in which he had 


s after one bushel sown of wheat, Indian corn, 
&c. Turnips are likely to suceeed well, also beet and man. 
gel wurzel, Prices of stock, &c. seem to be much the same 
asin Canada. Horses cost from 18/. to 22/. 10s.; oxen 
from 151. to 181. a pair. Mechanics are establishing them- 
selves wherever demand for their labour is found. ‘The 
lakes and rivers abound with fish, as trout, white fish, 
bass, &c., and game is plentiful. The Indians are found 
in the more remote parts of the country, but they are per- 
fectly harmless, and seldom come near the settlers. 1 may 
add, that the journey from Michigan.to New York is easil: 
accomplished in six days. 
In 1820, a government expedition was sent into tht 
western country, for the purpose of ascertaining the natural 
advantages and productions. The report is highly favour- 


tensive range of country upon the River and Bay of Saganaw, 
on Lake Huron, is spcken of, in terms of 4 admiration, 
for the richness of the soil, and natural beauty of the 
scenery, and also as presenting uncommon inducements to 
enterprising and industrious farmers and mechanics, from 
us position for business. Saga- 
naw Bay is about 60 miles in length, and 30 miles wide, 
with numerous fine islands. It is 180 miles west of Detroit. 
Game is mentioned to be very abundant, consisting of deer, 
bear, brown rabbit, or hare, weighing about 6lb., partridge 
Fox River is also specially 
noticed as highly desirable for settlers, in regard to quality 
of soil, beauty, and local advantages. It runs into the west 
end of Lake Michigan.—Agricultural Journal.—To be 
continued. 


Iratiran Trranny.—All that Gian Maria Visconti pre- 
served of sovereign power was an unbounded indulgence in 
everyvice. His libertinism would hardly have been remarked ; 
he was chiefly signalized by the frightful pleasure which 
he sought in the practice of cruelty. He was een 
devoted to the chase ; but such sports soon failed to quenc 
his thirst for cruelty. The tortures inflicted on mute animals, 
not finding expression by speech, did not come up to his 

to sub- 
stitute men for brute animals, and caused all the criminals 
condemned by the tribunals to be given up to him as objects 
of this inhuman sport. He had his hounds fed with human 
flesh, in order to render them more ferocious in tearing their 
victims ; and when ordinary convicts were scarce, he de- 


participated, to obtain the condemnation of his accomplices ; 
after which he delivered them to his huntsman, Squarcia 
Giramo, charged with providing for the ducal chase. He 
was at last, on the 16th of May, 1412, assassinated by some 
M:lanese nobles.—Sismondi’s Italian Republics. 


LAVALLETTE. 


Count Lavat.rrre,in early life, was an attached friend of the 
Bourbon dynasty, but the exciting events ot the revolution 
having opened up to him the prospect of an ambitious career, | 
he became one of the most intrepid soldiers and supporters | 
of the French republic. During the latter years of the reign 
of Napoleon, he held the chief place in the Post establish- 
ment, from which he retired on the introduction of the Bour- 
bons. He was now accused for having been an accomplice 
in the conspiracy which brought on the events which termi- 
rated in the battle of Waterloo, and, after two days’ discus- 
sion, was condemned to death. Immured in prison, he 
endeavoured to avert his fate by a writ of error, but this, 
along with a petition for pardon presemied by Madame 
Lavallette, was refused. ‘The day of his execution ap- 
proached,” says the writer of his Memoirs ; “ the unfortunate 
man had no hope left ; the turnkeys themselvestrembled. On 


| the eve of that last day, the Countess Lavallette entered ha « 


ison. She had put on a pelisse of merino, richly lined 
Pith fur, which to wear when she left 
a ball-room; in her reticule she had a black silk gown. 
Coming up to her husband, she assured him, with a firm) 
soice, that all was lost, and he had nothing more to ho 
than in a well combined escape. She showed him t 
woman’s attire, and proposed to him to disguise himself. 
Every precaution had beeu taken to secure his escape. A 
sedan chair would receive him on his coming out of prison ; 
a cabriolet waited for him on the Quay des Orferres—a de- 
voted friend, a safe retreat, would answer any further objec- 
tions. M. Lavallette listened to her without approving of 
su hazardous a plan—he was resigned to his fate, and refused 
to fly from it. *1 know how to act my part in a tragedy, 
he said, but spare me the burlesque farce. I shall be appre: 
hended in this ridiculous disguise, and they will, perhaps 
expose me to the mockery of the mob! On the other hand, © 
if | escape, you will remain a prey to the insolence of prison — 
valets, and to the persecution of my enemies.’ ‘Ifyou die, | 
I die; save your life to save mine!’ The prisoner yielded 
to her urgent entreaties. ‘ Now put on the disguise,’ she 
added ; ‘it is time to go: no farewell—no tears—your hours | 
are counted !’ And when the toilet was finished, ‘ Adieu,’ 
she said ; ‘do not forget to stoop when you pass under the 
wickets, for fear the feathers of your bonnet should stick fast.’ 
She then pulled the bell, 
door opened—he passed, followed by an old servant of his 
wife, -— leaning on his daughter’s arm. When they 
arrived at the sedan chair, the chairmen were not there. The 
soldiers of the guard-house had assembled to see Madame 
Lavallette, and looked on without moving!’ This was a 
fearful moment. The men arrived at last ; the chair went 
off. A few minates later, a cabriolet, drawn by a swift 
horse, rolled over the stones of the Pont Michel. This took 
place on the 23d of December; M. Lavallette remained 
concealed in Paris until the 10th of January. A singula 


his political enemies, equally powerful by 
his nam€ 118 station, and his wealth. From the garret floor 
viich Lava}lette inhabited, he heard persons crying in the 
treets the police ordinance which prescribed search after hrs 
erson the barriers were shut; the delivery of passports 
suspende 1; expresses, bearing the description of his person, 
were flying about on every side, In the chambers, in the 
court circles, the utmost consternation _ prevailed 
those who were convinced that all was lost if M. Lavallette 
was not retaken. Paris, however, rejoiced, while the police, 
falsely accused of connivance, burned with impatience to 
damp the public joy, and answer, by a feat worthy of its 
zeal, the complaints of the gilded drawing-rcwms,* tad the 
reproaches that re-echoed from the tribune. In the. midst 
of all these dangers, Count Lavallette lived, protected by a 
family to whom he was personally unknown, but whose 
courageous friendship helped him to bear the agonies of his 
concealment. His days passed on between agreeable con. 
versation and diversified reading; a double-barrelled pistol, 
hid under his pillow, like a talisman, secured to him some 
nightly rest. This lasted seventeen days. Finally, on the 
of January, 1816, at eight o’clock in the morning, he 
went on foot with a friend to Captain Hutchinson’s lodgings, 
and next day, at the very hour when a gibbet was being put 
uP on the Place de Greve for his execution in effigy, he set 
off, dressed in English regimentals, with Sir Robert Wilson, 
crossed the barriers in an open cabriolet, and proceeded to 
Mons. During this journey, M. Lavallette, who did not 
know one word of English, was forced to keep a handker. 
chief to his face, as if he had been suffering from a violent 
toothache, that he ay 3 not be under the necessity of speak. 
ing to the numerous English officers that stopped his guide 
on the road. Once, at Compiegne, having entered a publix 
room in an inn, a travelling clerk of a trading house told him 
the whole history of his escape from prison, accompanied by 
the most ridiculous circumstances; and adding between 
every sentence the words, ‘ You may believe me, for I was 
in Paris at the time.’ Another time, near the frontiers, a 
captain of gendarmerie asked for their passports, and took 
them with him. M. Lavallette travelled under the name of 
Colonel Lossack. The captain came back a long while 
afterwards, saying that there was no colonel of that name in 
the English army. Sir Robert ceplied, that he was talk: 
nonsense ; that they were fools for staying so long; wa 
making a sign to the postilions, they set off at full speed. 
At Mons his generous guide was to leave him. M. Laval- 
lette, deeply affected, pressed his hands while expressing his 
gratitude; but Sir Robert, still maintaining his wonted 
Bravity, smiled, without replying. At last, after half an 
our’s silence, he turned to M. Lavyallette, and said in the 
most seric“is manner possible, Now, 


e my dear friend, 
why did you not like to be guillotined 


M. Lavallette 


stared at him, surprised at such a question. ‘ Yes,’ added” 


Sir Robert ; ‘1 have been told you solicited as a favour, to 
be shot.” ‘Because the condemned person is placed in a 
cart, his hands tied behind his back, then he is bound to a 
plank, which is slipped under the axe.’ ‘Ah! I understand ; 
ou did not wish to have your throat cut like acalf’ M, 
vallette crossed a part of Germany, and soon entered upon 
the hospitabie soil of Bavaria. The King received him witn 
zreat zeal, and protected him against the French Ministry, 
sho insisted on his being delivered up to them. The Duchess 
of St. Leu offered him her house, and Prince Eugene lavished 
on him all the consolations of friendship.” In 1822, La- 
~allette was restored to his native couatry, by letters of 
pardon granted by Louis XVIII. 


Lovis XLV.—Mapame pe Maintenon.—The King inved 
in perpetual violation of every moral duty ; but during his 
effective reign of 55 vears, he never ate meat on a fast 
day but when ill, and never was absent a single da; 
from mass but once, on avery long march of his army. 
Mad. de Maintenon accumulated all the outward means 
of human enjoyment. According to the estimate of the 
world, she was the most prosperous of women. But her 
own descriptions betray the difference between prosperity 
and happiness. In looking into a fish pond at Marly, she 
said to a friend, ‘‘ You see how languid the carp are. ‘They 


| are like me; they regret their mud.” ‘¢ What a punish- 


ment,” she often bitterly exclaimed, “it is to have to 
amuse aman who is no longer a~useable !""—Edinburgh 
Review. 


Steam Exoines.—It was some years ago ascertained with 
some degree of certainty, that there were in thiscountry, 15,000 
steam engines at work, some of almost incredible power ; in 
Cornwall there is one of 600 horse power. Taking it for 


| seamen that on an average these engines are each of 25 


jorse power, this would be equal to 375,000 horses, Ac- 
cording to Mr. Watt's calculation, 5} men are equal to the 
power of a horse ; we have thus, therefore, a power, through 
the medium of steam engines, equal to near two -nillions of 
men. Each horse, for his keep per year, requires the produce 
of two acres of land; and thus 750,000 acres are at the dis- 
posal of the inhabitants of Great Britain, more than if the 
same work, which is now done by steam, had to be performed 
by horses. 
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